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youth 


in the church 


Long distance interviews 


Do you feel lonely? Do you crave 
fellowship? Do you need a spiritual 
lift? Try the best tonic ever produced 
by the United Lutheran Church—the 
Luther League! The league is en- 
dorsed by hundreds of pastors and 
church leaders across the continent 
and can be obtained at most corner 
Lutheran churches. 


Bruce Young, of Trinity Church, 
Greenville, says: “For that complacent 
feeling that hits me around Saturday, 
Ive found the Luther League is the 
perfect pick-me-up. As a regular user 
of the league for the past five years, 
its helped me to develop a stronger 
spiritual appetite, which, in turn, has 
served to exercise spiritual muscles I 
never knew I could. For me, it’s ‘the 
Luther League, regularly.” 


After this humorous “word from 
the sponsor” by Announcer Richard 


GOVERNOR VAL PETERSON 
. . . job for Luther Leaguers 


Sutcliffe, the youth night service at 
the ULC convention settled down to 
serious thinking about knotty prob- 
lems. 


Before approximately 1,500 young 
people and delegates, who had packed 
into Des Moines’ St. John’s Church, a 
group of Iowa youth casually walked 
into the chancel to ask “Radioman” 
Sutcliffe what he thought they should 
do about the sore spots in America’s 
society. To help answer the questions 
he interviewed by long distance tele- 
phone three outstanding Americans. 
The interviews were amplified 
throughout the church. 


Christians closed their eyes 

“IT plead with you Luther Leaguers 
to participate in politics by running 
for office or, even more important, by 
helping to formulate public opinion 
for right,’ Nebraska’s Governor Val 
Peterson, a prominent Lutheran lay- 
man, said. He spoke from his home in 
Lincoln. 

“Relaxation of law and order, which 
results when Christians fail to accept 
responsibility, leads to plunder by 
political gangsters,” he added. As an 
example he cited the recent exposure 
of crime tie-up with Kansas City, 
Mo., politics. “It was a case of church 
people not being willing to help elect 
Christians to office . . . Christians and 
church folk closed their eyes. 

“Christianity must permeate every 
sphere of life,” he summarized. “It 
should. be worn at all times and 
places.” 


Nobel prize winner speaks 

A big gap exists between what we 
say and what we do, in the field of 
race relations, Dr. Ralph Bunche told 
the young people from his home in 
New York City. Former mediator in 
Palestine, he is the 1950 Nobel prize 
winner. 

“Our moral leadership in the world 
is jeopardized by our undemocratic 
practices at home,” he said. “Our na- 
tional history has been marred too 
often by segregation, discrimination, 
and self-interest in matters of race 
relations.” 


From among youth he asked for 
“multitudes of enthusiastic recruits to 
live democratically.” 

In the discussion that followed Dr. 
Bunche’s interview, Harold Kruger, 


DR. RALPH BUNCHE 
a big gap between 


president of the Iowa Luther League, 
told that he had overcome prejudices 
by rooming with a Chinese student in 
college. Ada Parker, Iowa interme- 
diate secretary, spoke of her town. 
“We boast that we have no race pre- 
judices,” she said. “Neither do we 
have any people of other races!” She 
emphasized that lack of overt discrim- 
ination did not necessarily mean a 
lack of covert prejudice. 


Unfair to criticize 

“Labor often is confronted with the 
charge that it harbors racketeers. But 
the church is charged with harboring 
hypocrites. One way to change this 
is to become a member,” Kermit Eby, 
director of education and research of 
the CIO, told the young people. 

“If you want to affect the labor 
movement in this country, get into it. 


te 


SLIDES PORTRAYING LLA PROJECT IN 
HAWAII were projected daily in the Luther 
League booth at the ULC convention. 
Above Wayne Nelson, Des Moines, shows 
Luther Mauney, Jr., Marion, Va., the pro- 
posed site for the Church of All Nations. 
This set of slides will be available to local 
Luther Leagues after Nov. 1. 


Make your contribution.” 


Mr. Eby, who is also an associate 
professor at the University of Chicago, 
explained that the chief goal of work- 
ers is not money. “They want status, 
to be recognized as partners in the 
development of the nation. They want 
peace by maintaining direct and con- 
stant communication between boss 
and worker.” 

The Iowa youth panel agreed that 
labor, as well as management, must 
assume responsibility in industry. 
They also suggested that “if the boss 
is a Christian, he should worry about 
the welfare of his employees.” 


Check for Hawaii 

First installment of the $25,000 
Luther Leaguers are raising for the 
Church of all nations in Honolulu was 
paid during the Luther League pre- 
sentation at a convention business 
session. Representing the Luther 
League Wendell Mathews, Illinois 
state president, presented a $7,500 
check to Dr. R. H. Gerberding, ex- 
ecutive secretary of the American 
Missions Board. 

Wendell promised that youth would 
not only continue their interest in 
overseas mission work; they would 
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“enter actively” into a program of 
evangelism at home. “This will not be 
a flash,” he said. “It will follow a 
long-range plan.” 

Concerning the junior high phase 
of LLA work, John Stacy, president 
of the Ohio Luther League, said, 
“The high birth rate of the early 
1940’s will soon result in an increasing 
number of intermediates . . . The in- 
termediate is the potential leader of 
the congregation of tomorrow. He will 
remain a faithful Christian only if a 
sympathetic church presents a cap- 
tivating program. This must be a pro- 
gram though which Christ can guide 
youth’s energies by answering two 
big questions: What shall I do? 
Why?” | 

John called urgently for “young, 
veteran leaguers” who will “not domi- 
nate, but rather, guide” the church’s 
youth program. 


Under the slicing knife 

Financial picture of LLA was pre- 
sented by the Rev. Paul Renz, edu- 
cation committee chairman. He 
warned that unless more support 
came from some source much vital 
work would have to be dropped. 


Under the slicing knife, he said, 
would probably fall the biennial con- 
ference of state and synodical pres- 
idents, Operation Spiritual, much of 
the league's literature, and a major 
portion of field work and committee 
travel. 

Others participating in the presen- 
tation were Doris Smith, Luther Life 
staff correspondent for Ohio; Harold 
Kruger; and Roy Henrickson, LLA 
president. 

Climax was a brief, aggressive ad- 
dress by Executive Secretary Leslie 
Conrad. He promised that the new 
LLA staff would “survey and: work” 
until the ULC “has the .best youth 
program of any Protestant church in 
America.” 


“Men for the Ministry” 

Theme of the ULC convention was 
“For Christian Leaders Tomorrow.” 
Connected with this was a mass meet- 
ing sponsored by the Board of Edu- 
cation on “Men for the Ministry.” 

“At least 197 more ministers are 
needed at present in the ULC,” Dr. 
Walter H. Traub, Omaha, Nebr., de- 
clared. “People are more and more 
getting away from the awareness of 
God. They must be warned. And only 


ministers can make them hear.” 


Richard Preis, Luther Life corre- 
spondent from Illinois, and John C. 
Bruce, student at Central Seminary, 
spoke on “As I See the Ministry”. 
Choirs from Carthage College, Mid- 
land college, and St. John’s Church, 
Des Moines, sang. A tableau, “Christ 
Calls for Laborers,” presented by 
Midland College students, closed the 
meeting. 


Names inscribed 


Two names were written into the 
LLA “Golden Book of Memory” in 
August and September. Helena Joy 
Fernandez was memorialized by Trin- 
ity Luther League, Jacksonville, Fla. 
The Rev. William Schultz was mem- 
orialized by St. Peter’s Luther League, 
Logan, Ontario. 


Special gifts were contributed by 
the following: 


CANADA 
. 


Stratford Young People’s Luther League 
New Hamburg Luther League 

Eastern District Luther League 
Bridgeport Luther League 

Philipsburg Luther League 

Ayton Luther League 


MIDWEST 


St. Paul’s Luther League, Hooper, Nebr. 
Christ Luther League, Ellis, Kan. 


CHECK FOR $7,500 CHANGES HANDS 
at the LLA presentation before the as- 
sembled delegates of the United Lutheran 
Church. Wendell Mathews, president of 


the Illinois Luther League, gives the money: 


to Dr. R. H. Gerberding, executive secre- 
tary of the American Mission Board, to be 
used for the Church of All Nations, Ha- 
waii. Wendell told the convention about 
LLA‘s missionary project. 
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“RADIO ANNOUNCER” DICK SUTCLIFFE throws a question at Luther Leaguer Bob 
Feiden (standing) in the youth service sponsored by LLA at the ULC convention. The 
group in the chancel of St. John’s Church, Des Moines, discussed before a congregation 
of almost 1,500 the impact that young Lutherans should make in the fields of politics, 


race relations, and labor-management. 
Dick is assistant editor of The Lutheran. 


Bob is secretary of the lowa Luther League. 


NEBRASKA 
Synodical Luther League 


MISSISSIPPI 
State Luther League 


MINISTERIUM OF PENNSYLVANIA 
Philadelphia Conference Luther League 


TEXAS 
State Luther League 


Trouble in Connecticut 

For a few tense minutes at the 
Connecticut Luther League conven- 
tion, St. Paul’s Church, Bridgeport, 
Oct. 14-15, it “seemed that there 
would be no officers to lead in 1950- 
51. In desperation: the nominating 
committee reported that everyone ap- 
proached concerning an office was 
either too busy or unwilling to as- 
sume responsibility. 

Nominations from the floor were 
tried. But they brought no solution. 
Each person asked that his name be 
_withdrawn. 


Final resort was for each delegate 
to write his personal choice on a 
ballot. Result was that many inexper- 
ienced persons were chosen to lead. 


They, however, had one character- 
istic much more important than ex- 
perience. They were enough con- 
cerned about the youth program of 


* the church to carry on when others 
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declined. 


General officers are: Elizabeth 
Litke, New Britain, president; Marion 
Tiedmann, New Haven, secretary; 
Edward Piel, Waterbury, treasurer. 

Young people’s divisional officers 
are: Elaine Wilke, Waterbury, chair- 
man; Lillian Wahlers, Meriden, vice- 


HELP POUR THE SOLUTION 


This prayer was written by Jay 
Sindahl, education secretary of 
the lowa LL, to be used in ihe 
youth service at the ULC con- 
vention, Des Moines. 


EAVENLY FATHER, we are con- 
Ly stantly running into blind alleys 

without being equipped with flash- 

lights, and knocking our heads 
against walls. Dear God, may we not for- 
get that you are the Light that clears all 
darkness. 

Please help us to be better Christians, 
that we might correct these many cor- 
rupt social conditions staring us in the 
face today. The world is indeed 
turmoil. It is our job as Christians to pour 
the solution into the test tube containing 
a substance of dark ignorance—that it 
might become a clear, rather than a 
murky, substance. 


in a 


May we have gained some help, some 
food for thought here, and may we digest 
that food, and put it to good use. 


chairman; Carol Nyquist, New Bri- 
tain, secretary. 

Senior divisional officers are: Elaine 
Nyquist, New Britain, chairman; 
Betty Thiel, Norwick, vice chairman: 
and Carolyn Kamens, Meriden, ses 
retary. 


Partial answer 

At least a partial answer to the 
leadership problem was indicated by 
the Jack of intermediates at the con- 
vention. “One wonders where any 
trained leadership for the future will 
come from!” one youthful leaguer ex- 
claimed. Junior high youth are not 
being brought up in the Luther 
League tradition. 

Intermediate Secretary Gladys Gritz 
presented a discouraged report. “I of 
fered my assistance wherever needed, 
and also offered to supply any ma- 
terial which was available, and to sup- 
ply the Intermediate Leader's Hand- 
book—but received no requests for 
this material.” 

She said that evidently some junior 
high age groups were operating. They 
declined to join the state and national 
organizations because of the financial 
obligations involved. 

A plea was made for senior and 
young peoples divisions to sponsor 
local groups for the younger teen- 
agers in order to preserve the Luther 
League in the future. 

“My offer of assistance,” 
said, “still stands.” 


Gladys 


Relation to New York 

A proposal that the Connecticut 
league become a conference of the 
New York organization, thus preserv- 
ing the unity of New York Synod’s 
youth, was presented forcefully by 
Dr. Paul C. White, synod director of 
religious education. ; 

He assured the 94 delegates and 
visitors that, as a conference, the 
group would not lose its identity. It 
would continue holding its own meet- 
ings and planning its own activities. 
Membership in the New York synod- 
ical league, he said, would serve to 
enlarge the youth fellowship experi- 
ences and strengthen Connecticut. 

Unanimously delegates voted to 
send a detailed description of the 


- plan to all local groups for considera- 


tion before the next convention. At 
that time final action will be taken. 


North and south united 
For the first time in over a decade 


Three 


representatives from all sections of 
New Jersey attended the state Luther 
League convention. A total of 324 
registered for sessions at Wagner Col- 
lege, Staten Island, N. Y. 

Youth from southern Jersey left the 
state organization some years ago in 
order to unite with their synodical 
leagues—Ministerium of Pennsylvania 
and: Central Pennsylvania. When the 
New Jersey Synod was organized this 
June the way was paved for youth of 
northern and southern Jersey to work 
together again. 

At an early session the question 
arose as to who should be allowed to 
vote. Delegates decided that, due to 
the unusual circumstances, represen- 
tatives present from any church in 
the newly formed synod be seated. 

Support of the New Jersey Synod 
for the state Luther League was ex- 
pressed through the presence of Sec- 
retary C. Donald Heft. President Ed- 
win a Knudten sent a letter of per- 
sonal greetings. 

“Your synod is very much inter- 
ested in her youth,” President Knud- 
ten said. “A strong synod-wide organ- 
ization of our young people will mean 
much for our new synod .. . Your 
synod is ready to assist you in every 
way possible.” 


New Jersey officers 

Elected to lead New Jersey during 
the coming year were: Arthur Par- 
seghian, president; Robert  Proe- 
scholdt, vice president; Betty Fenner, 


recording secretary; Emma _ Marie 
Widman, corresponding — secretary; 


and Melvin Ries, treasurer. 


Before the election considerable de- 
bate centered around a motion to use 
the ecclesiastical ballot. This proce- 
dure would require: 


Ist ballot—nominations; for elec- 
tion 90 per cent of 
votes must be cast 
for one person. 


2nd ballot—only names men- 
tioned on first ballot 
can be voted for; for 
election 75 per cent 
of votes for one per- 
son. 

3rd ballot—60 per cent consti- 
tutes election. 


4th ballot—only two _ highest 
voted for; majority 

elects. 
Finally the motion was defeated 


and the method of using a nominating 


Four 


Cover Picture 


Flowing robes and grease paint will 
be donned by hundreds of Luther 
Leaguers across the United States and 
Canada in the next few weeks. The 
season ot Christmas pageants is here 
again. 

High school senior Joan Brookman, 
Philadelphia, portrays Mary on_ this 
month’s cover. 

Joan is typical of many young Lu- 
therans who are preparing for posi- 
tions of leadership in the church of 
the future. Already she is active as a 
choir member and a Sunday school 
teacher in St. John’s Church, Over- 
brook. 


The young people’s association in 
this congregation has a _ continuous 
history of over 75 years. 


committee was resorted to. Opposition 
was expressed to the ecclesiastical 
ballot because: 1) This method would 
take too long. 2) Since the contacts 
by the leaguers were necessarily lim- 
ited, no one was in a position to vote 
intelligently without some direction 
toward the people with the right qual- 
ifications. 


Minnesota elects Zaudtke 


Ronald Zaudtke, St. Paul, will head 
the Minnesota Luther League during 
the coming year. He was elected pres- 
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ident at the annual convention in St. 
Paul’s Church, Red Wing, Sept. 15-17. 


Other officers are: Dick Hamlin, 
North St. Paul, vice president; Ruth 
Gerber, Long Lake, treasurer; Lois 
Carlson, Minneapolis, corresponding 
secretary; Elizabeth Burmeister, Min- 
neapolis, recording secretary; and 
Veta Vining, Minneapolis, interme- 
diate secretary. 

“Guide Me, O Thou Great Jeho- 
vah” was the convention theme. 


Happy brown faces 

A new 1951 Chevrolet suburban 
filled with smiling little Indian faces 
is the goal of the Illinois Luther 
League. The state organization plans 
to raise $1,000 for the Rocky Boy 
Mission in Montana before the next 
convention. 

“We're giving the mission bus a 
rest until vacation Bible school,” a 
recent issue of Tepee Smoke, the mis- 
sion paper, stated. “We are hopeful 
that it will hold out for those two 
weeks of heavy service. From then 
on—well—?” 

Illinois youth felt that they could 
help since they had paid their entire 
quota for the Hawaii missionary pro- 
ject in one year. In the last year a 
budget of $2.80 per member was 
met. A $3,000 budget was adopted 
for 1950-1951. 

Rocky Boy is also being helped by 
the Central Pennsylvania Luther 
League. Recently a check for $97.49 
was received as the balance of a fund 
for the modernization of the mission 
helpers’ cottage. Five hundred dollars 
had previously been sent. 


South Carolina retreat 

Seventy-four leaders from all sec- 
tions of South Carolina registered for 
the second annual Luther League 
presidents’ retreat, Sept. 22-24, at 
Camp Gravatte. Purpose was to in- 
terpret the LLA program on the local 
league level. 

Most popular discussion period was 
on problems. Officers exchanged ideas 
on finances, program building, organ- 
ization, socials, and study classes. 

To cut expenses, leaguers under 
the supervision of Melba and Betty 
Shealy, Columbia, took turns cooking 
and washing dishes. 


Inter-Lutheran youth cooperation 


New York City young people of 
four church bodies recently organ- 
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ized the Metropolitan Lutheran Youth 
Council. Purpose is to promote fel- 
lowship, co-operation, and understand- 
ing among Lutheran youth in the 
New York area. 

At the present time, Luther Lea- 
guers from the American, Augustana, 
United Evangelical, and United Lu- 
theran churches are participating. 
They are headed by Arthur R. Koenig, 
graduate student at City College, as 
temporary chairman. 


Important people 

Pittsburgh’s President Don Power 
recently had good reason to tear out 
the remainder of his hair. Two of his 
executive committee members re- 
signed and trekked to Philadelphia. 

Dorothea Schilling, synodical exec- 
utive secretary, left her position as 
secretary to the supervising principal 
of the North Hills Joint School to 
serve as an office secretary for the 
Luther League of America. Nancy 
Ponzo, synodical recording secretary, 
accepted a secretarial position in the 
office of the ULC Parish and Church 
School Board. 

Pittsburgh’s synodical _ treasurer, 
Lorraine Bengston, became Mrs. 
George Strickler Bachman, Oct. 7, in 
First Church, New Kensington .. . 
The young couple had returned from 
a wedding and were settling into mar- 
ried life when Lorraine tripped over 
a dog and fell down a flight of steps. 
She suffered a laceration of the scalp, 
a laceration of the lower jaw, and 
other injuries . . . Let’s not have so 
much excitement out Pittsburgh way 
next month! 

The only female football coach 
among Luther League leaders has 
been added to LLA’s intermediate ad- 
visory committee. She is Ada “Big 
Tom” Parker, intermediate secretary 
of the Iowa Luther League and teach- 
er in DeWitt. Ada replaces Victoria 
Metting Muegee, Goliad, Texas, who 
resigned because of illness. 

At least three Luther Leaguers 
were among the six young people 
commissioned for overseas service at 
the ULC convention in Des Moines. 

Elizabeth Huddle, member of 
LLA’s education committee, will go 
as a teacher to Japan. There her 
brother is a missionary. 

Mr. and Mrs. Elmer E. Burrall are 
going to India. Mr. Burrall is a civil 
engineer and will help in the church 
construction program Mrs. Burrall will 
serve as a home economist. Both Mr. 
and Mrs. Burrall received the impetus 
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to enter full-time church work through 
activities in young people’s League, 
Christ Church, Wheeling, W. Va. 


A glance across the league 
Florida is sponsoring an essay con- 
test on the subject “Why I Like the 
Lutheran Church.” Contestants are 
limited to 500 words. Originality, sin- 
cerity, and aptness of thought are 
important. Deadline: Dec. 10. Prize: 


NEW EXECUTIVE SECRETARY of the South 
Carolina Luther League: is the Rev. Stafford 
L. Swing, who assumed duties as synodical 
parish education worker in September. 
Previously he was pastor of Redeemer 
Church, Kannapolis, N. C. He is a gradu- 
ate of Lenoir Rhyne College and Southern 
Seminary. 


Writer will receive $5 and the essay 


» will be published in The Illuminator, 


state league paper... 

St. John’s League, Hollywood, Fla., 
is raising money to provide candle- 
holders for the chureh altar . . . Mem- 
bers at St. Mark’s, Jacksonville, spent 
two Saturdays recently weeding, 
mowing, and edging the church lawn. 
St. Mark’s correspondent warns all 
boys: “If you're ever out with a girl 
from St. Mark’s—watch it! If their 
right jab is as wicked as their swing 
of a lazy lathe, theyre dangerous!” 

A pouring rain didn’t dampen the 
high enthusiasm of nine intermediates 
who came to Second-Trinity Church, 
Dayton, Ohio, recently to see what 
Luther League was all about. Their 
goal is to interest all 37 junior-high- 


agers in their church . . . Leaguers 
in First English, Toledo, have a busy 
December schedule. Special events in- 
clude Christmas caroling on the 14th, 
decorating the church for Christmas 
the 16th, a watch night party the 31st. 


Excellent preparation is evident in 
St. Mark’s Church, Davenport, Iowa. 
At the beginning of November the 
intermediates already had their Jan- 
uary program planned. Unusual 
events: Youth communion, missions 
night, and roller skating party .. . 


The three leagues of Trinity 
Church, Johnstown, Pa., have set 
work nights when they will redecorate « 
one of the church school rooms . . . 
A group from St. Matthew’s Church, 
York, Pa., went to Washington, D. C., 
recently to see the symphonic drama 
“Faith of Our Fathers.” .. . 


Brooklynites produced “South Pa- 
cific” at Pinecrest this summer . . . 
Genesee Valley District had a regular 
reorganization when President Bill 
Schencke left for the army. Jean 
Tesch took over his duties and Grayce 
Muktarian assumed Jean’s job as life 
service secretary ... GVD has a play 
scheduled for Dec. 1 and 2, and 
Christmas caroling on its date book 
for Dec. 23 . . . Transfiguration, Ro- 
chester, visited the New York State 
Industrial and Agricultural School for 
boys recently . . . St. John’s, Rochester, 
produced a minstrel in October. 


Action in Erie 

When officers work instead of grip- 
ing, things begin to happen. The Erie 
Conference executive committee is 
proving that. 


Two months ago 15 conference 
churches had no Luther Leagues. 
Then the executive committee swung 
into action with a visitation campaign. 
Result: Only six churches remain with 
no youth group. 


The officers are seeing to it that 
leaguers don’t have much time to sit 
around idle either. Recently Erie 
youth entertained 40 young people 
from the Greensburg Conference dur-__ 
ing “a rip-roaring good weekend.” 
Leaguers from West Conference will 
come up for a weekend, Dec. 9-10. 


Already plans are complete for the 
Life Service rally, March 4, at Mes- 
siah Church, Wesleyville. Sister Mar- 
garet Fry, who recently returned from 
India, will speak. Theme wil! be “You 
Are Needed!” 
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WHAT ABOUT 


A girl and a boy discuss 
petting with a wholesome- 


»~»:asa Soy sees it 


OOTBALL’S sure getting rough,” 
the coach said, looking at Jimmy’s 
right eye. He had as pretty a 
shiner as you'd ever want to see. 

“Bet it was some dame!” one of 

the fellows yelled out from the comer 
of the locker room, and Jimmy let 
fly a shoe at him. 
On the way home, Jimmy said, 
“Bob, do you understand women?” 

“Sure, I do,” I said, swerving to 
miss a cat, “about the way I under- 
stand Latin and crochet. Who gave 
you the black eye?” 

“My father beat me,” Jim laughed. 

“Oh yeah!” Jim’s father is a min- 

ister. You'd have to stretch the old 
imagination a bit to get a picture of 
him whaling the daylights out of Jim 

“She gave me one once, Jim,” I 

said by way of comfort. “I'm down on 
dames too. Wonder what makes them 
the way they are?” 


Six 


The girl who gave Jim that shiner 
is a pretty little blond. She looks as 
if she were made out of cream and 
honey. She has a soft voice and she 
sits up close to you when you get 
her in the car. She doesn’t dance like 
an iceberg either, and the first night 
I took her out I really thought she 
wanted me to kiss her goodnight. I 
smacked and she whacked. It just 
ruined one of those beautiful friend- 
ships. 

I went home and grabbed a piece 
of raw steak out of the refrigerator 
for my eye. It was a piece of filet that 
Mother was counting on for a spe- 
cial luncheon the next day, so my 
date with Peggy turned out pretty 
badly all around. 

Now, Mary did a swell job of tell- 
ing me what the score was without 
swinging on me. When we were on 
the way home from a dance I stopped 


ness that is refreshing 


the car under a big sycamore tree. 

“Out of gas?” she asked, pleasantly 
enough. I decided to try the direct 
approach. 

“Full tank. Only the Highway Com- 
mission says it’s dangerous to try to 
kiss a girl when youre driving.” 

“Might be, at that”, Mary agreed. 
“It’s dangerous to kiss some girls any 
time.” 

“Would you swing on me, Mary?” 

“Never swung on anyone yet,” 
Mary said. “Never took boxing lessons 
and don’t carry a bicycle, to get home 
on.” 

“How do you manage?” 

“Me? I just pick them carefully 
If they look like the kind I have to 
swing on, then I’m out when the 
phone rings.” 

“You mean I look as though I 
wouldn’t even try to hold your hand?” 

“No, I don’t. But you do look like 
the type that would talk things over 
with a girl and if she didn’t want to 
be kissed you wouldn’t climb into a 
corner and pout.” 

“IT guess you told me, Mary.” 

“I didn’t mean to tell you, Bob. I 
like you and you ’re lots of fun. But, 
I just don’t pet.’ 

That was that. Pm not saying I 
won't try to kiss Mary again some 


(Continued on Page 30) 
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ETTING? 


This article from Parents’ 
Magazine was written by 
Dorothy Mitchell Anderson 


mother was sitting on the porch 

when I was saying goodnight to 

Bob? It was a brand new date 
and we'd had lots of fun. When he 
tried to kiss me I tried my retreat for- 
mula on him and it worked like a 
charm. Before he left he asked me for 
another date, so I was feeling pretty 
good when I skipped up the porch 
steps and ran into Grandmother. 

“That was as good a come-on-but- 
stay-away act as I ever saw,” she re- 
marked. 

“T thought it was pretty good my- 
self,’ I said modestly. “But you 
mustn't eavesdrop! Didn’t your mother 
ever tell you it was impolite?” 

“My mother missed an awful lot in 
life,’ Granny said happily, “so I try 
to make up for it!” 

“What did you do, Gram, the first 
time Grandfather tried to kiss you?” 

Grandmother chuckled. “I ducked 
behind a tree. But your method is a 
lot better! Did you think it up your- 
self?” 

“It’s sort of a collection,-Gram, of 
everybody’s ideas plus a few of my 
own. You know Mother thinks I am 
still a little girl and that if anybody 
tried to kiss me Dad ought to take 
a horsewhip to him. She says Daddy 
is the only man she ever kissed. She 


H: WAS I to know that Grand- 
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~ssas a Girl sees it 


seems to be scared to, death of dates 
and kissing and things like that. She 
says some day Mr. Right will come 
along and then I will be glad I saved 
myself for him.” 

“Your mother is a_ bit old- 
fashioned,” Grandmother said with a 
very superior air. “Youll have to 
break things to her gently.” 

Tve been doing a lot of thinking 
about this kissing business. I suppose 
every girl figures it out for herself 
sooner or later, but I think it would 
do us all a lot of good if we had 
somebody to talk things over with. 
It would save a lot of heartaches and 
a lot of learning by trial and error. 

Moonlight does funny things to 
you. I’ve found that out. You have on 
your new blue frock and your first 
high heels. Your hair is fixed a new 


way and when the boy youre with 
tells you that youre the prettiest thing 
he ever saw you get a nice soda-pop 
feeling in your stomach. And then he 
tries to kiss you. You can duck be- 
hind a tree like grandmother if you 
want to, but that only postpones the 
problem. He’d just laugh at you if 
you tried Mother’s method of telling 
him you are waiting for Mr. Right 
to come along. You try all the reasons 
for not kissing that you can think of, 
like a kiss is something very special 
to you and when you kiss somebody 
it is because you are very fond of 
them. Or “What would a girl be like 
if she kissed everybody she went out 
with? Then it wouldn’t mean anything 
at all.” Sometimes if you are really 
clever with your reasons you can get 
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Seven 


LITTIE Jewish boy is sitting at 
A: piano in a classroom. Although 

only 11 years old he is trying to 
learn principles of harmony. The other 
boys are much older, and all of them 
are Christians. 

The professor writes on the board 
a simple hymn by some obscure Ger- 
man composer. ‘This is to illustrate 
certain techniques of musical writing. 
The class sings the words while the 
professor plays the tune. 

This kind of thing happens every 
day in the school, but today there is 
something unusual. As the little Jew- 
ish boy sings the Christian hymn, lis- 
tens to the music, thinks about the 
words, something happens within him. 
He begins to sing so enthusiastically 
that the other boys laugh. Even the 
professor is amused by a Jewish boy 
singing a Christian hymn. 

The little boy—Felix is his name— 
breaks into tears. He leaves the class 
and runs home. There he tells his 
father about the beautiful hymn, the 
thrilling words, the stirring melody, 
the marvelous depth of feeling. 

Next morning his father takes him 
to the Christian church to be baptized 
—because of a German composer’s 
hymn. 

And that is how it happened that 
Felix Menedelssohn was converted to 
Christianity as he listened to the St. 
Matthew Passion chorale, written by 
Johann Sebastian Bach. 


The forgotten man 

Who was this obscure composer 
who died two hundred years ago? 
What was the power of his music? 
Why was it that his own generation 
ignored him, that he was forgotten for 
a hundred years, and that now all 
nations speak of him as one of the 
greatest men who ever lived? 

Bach was a genius. There is no 
doubt about that. Any man who can 
compose 265 cantatas in 27 years, 
plus passions, oratorios, motets, and 
much other music, and make them 
brilliant compositions, must be a gen- 
ius. 

More than a genius, Bach was also 
a wonderful man. There used to be 
an expression “from Be-bop to Bach.” 
That sounds as though Bach were 
far removed from any music with 
pep and lifé to it. Young people often 
think of him as a stuffy longbeard 
writing heavy compositions which 
hardly anyone can enjoy. “What a re- 
voltin’ development this is!” 

Bach actually was full of fun and 


Eight 


Four of Johann Sebastian Bach’s 
twenty children were more famous 
musicians in their day than was he. 


Wilhelm Friedemann, the oldest 
son, was the most gifted of all. But 
he seemingly was hard to get along 
with. For a time he served as musi- 
cal director and organist in Halle. 
Then he resigned abruptly and was 
unable to get another permanent 
post. Carl Philip Emanuel, second 
son, became the most renowned in 
his time. After 27 years as accom- 
panist to the flute-playing King 
Frederick the Great. in Berlin, he 
moved to Hamburg as director of 
church music. 


Johann Christian, the youngest 
son, turned Roman Catholic. He 


excelled in writing and performing 
piano music of a light, pretty char- 
acter. When asked why his style 
was so different from that of his 
older brother Philip Emanuel, he 
answered, “My brother lives in or- 
der to compose. | compose in order 
to live.” 


Of the four brothers, Johann 
Christoph Friedrich was least fa- 
mous. Yet he was acknowledged as 
the ablest performer of his father’s 
compositions. For more than 40 
years he was chamber musician to 
the Count of Schaumburg-Lippe in 
Bueckeburg. He produced a rich 
harvest of oratorios, motets, 
tatas, sonatas, symphonies, and con- 
certos. ¥ 


can- 


bach is BACK 


as modern as... Well, he was:so 
modern that he almost lost his job 
at one place. 

It seems that Bach liked to impro- 
vise as he played. Even while he was 
playing the organ during a church 
service, he would take a familiar 
hymn tune and make up variations of 
it. These spur-of-the-moment recitals 
were marvelous and reverently done, 
but the minister didn’t think so. Nei- 
ther did the church council. The mu- 
sic was too modern, too swingy, too 
much close harmony, too much like 
popular music, not the way a hymn 
ought to sound! They wanted to fire 
Bach, but didn’t. After all, who else 
would do as much work as Bach for 
as little pay! 

We have grown accustomed to 
Bach’s style. It has become classical. 
But in its unusual chords, tricky 
rhythms, lively spirit it is still as mod- 
ern as tomorrow. 

Bach’s music wasn’t stuffy, and nei- 
ther was he. Too often we think all 
great men are pompous, with tre- 
mendous dignity—hard to know, hard- 
er to like. 

During sermons that were too long 
or too dry to suit him, Bach would 
slip off the organ bench, sneak out 
the back door and go across the 
street for a bite to eat. Then he would 


sneak in again in time for the Amen 
and the next hymn. Bach was very 
human, but always in a likeable way. 

One might think that a man of his 
abilities would be conceited, like 
Richard Wagner. Or have a tendency 
to show off, like Franz Liszt. Not 
Bach. He was completely humble. He 
composed some of his most famous 
pieces for choirs with a dozen poorly 
trained voices. He wrote some of his 
most beautiful organ music to be 
played on a wheezy little organ for a 
small congregation—and then to be 
played only once. The pianos of his 
day were usually out of tune in all 
keys except one. The orchestras were 
small and inexperienced. : 

In spite of this Bach wrote pieces in 
all keys, pieces that still challenge the 
world’s greatest orchestras. Bach died 
without wealth, without luxuries, 
without health, without recognition. 
He was too advanced for his age. 
Yet while he lived he always did his 
best. Even with all the handicaps and 
disappointments he got a big kick out 
of living. It takes a wonderful man to 
do that, and a humble one. 

The greatness of Bach’s music lies 
only partly in the music itself. His 
compositions have depth. They have 
meaning. Each theme has a purpose. 
Each, like a character in a fine novel, 
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has something to contribute to. the 
plot. Every note, every chord is a 
part of the story. Men who know mu- 
sic can tell the thought of Bach’s 
pieces without even looking at the 
words that accompany them. Bach 
never clutters up a manuscript with 
a lot of notes just to get volume or 
some sensational effect. If a note 
doesn’t add something vital, it isn’t 
used. 


Soli Deo Gloria 

Bach’s greatness also lies in his 
mission. He was a musical missionary. 
He wrote that people might feel the 
wonders of God’s creation, that peo- 
ple might hear in music His amazing 
love. He wrote music to tell the story 
of Jesus. 

Most of the pieces that he wrote 
have the letters S. D. G. or J. J. on the 
top of the manuscript. S. D. G. stands 
for Soli Deo Gloria, “to God alone be 
praise.” The J. J. stands for Jesu Juva, 
“Jesus, help me.” The writing and 
playing of music was an act of wor- 
ship for Bach. He gave his life to 
worshiping God. 

In his sincerity to preach the Gos- 
pel through music, Bach succeeds in 
forgetting himself. His music never 
echoes his personal problems,  dis- 
appointments, or suffering. He was 
the father of 20 children; his first 
wife died; he had constant financial 
problems; he was losing his sight, he 
was not appreciated by fellow mu- 
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sicians as he should have been. Yet 
he was able to write joyful, coura- 
geous music without a shadow of bit- 
terness, without a trace of despair. 


This he could do because of his 
faith. His life was church-centered. 
A Lutheran by faith, he knew what 
he believed, he loved what he be- 
lieved, he lived what he believed. He 
wrote for his beloved church. Perhaps 
that is why none of his works was 
published during his life. Had he 
turned his genius to secular work he 
would probably have been quite fa- 
mous while still living—and scarcely 
heard now. Instead he dedicated 
himself to the “praise of God alone” 
and was promptly forgotten for almost 
a century. 


Then the world grew tired of listen- 
ing to a muddle of secular music and 
began to think again of the more im- 
portant aspects of life. People began 
to listen to the music of Bach. 


One man is largely responsible for 
focusing public attention on his mu- 
sic. This man, out of a heart over- 
flowing with thankfulness, introduced 
Bach’s music to the music hall, the 
concert stage, and the church. This 
man remembered a day when he was 
only 11 years old, when he first be- 
lieved the story of Jesus, as he lis- 
tened in a harmony class to a simple 
hymn by some German composer. 


who 


Felix 
started the ball rolling for Bach’s mu- 
sic. Ever since, the world is growing 
to love the reverent music and Chris- 
tian life of Johann Sebastian Bach. 


It was Mendelssohn 


@ NOTES FOR TOPIC PRESENTATION 

Perhaps a portable record player 

could be borrowed and some of 
Bach’s music played at appropriate 
intervals during the presentation. 

Some Famous Compositions: 

Jesu, Joy of Man’s Desiring 
Air for G String 
Ein’ Feste Burg ist Unser Gott 
(A Mighty Fortress) 
Komm’ Susser Tod 
Now Let Every Tongue Adore 
Thee 
In Dulci Jubilo 
Toccata and Fugue in D Minor 
Fugue in G Minor (The Little 
Fugue) 
—all the above are recorded 
by R.C.A. and many by 
Columbia. 

Psalm 150 is appropriate. 

Hymns: 212, 195, 199, 262, 287, 
288, and 25 (Hark, the Herald 
Angels Sing) by Mendelssohn. 
All the hymn numbers refer to 
the C.S.B. The suggested hymns 
are related to the topic in various 
ways. If you can’t figure out 
their relevance, don’t use them. 


Scripture: Ephesians 5:8-20, or 
Colossians $:12-17 are appro- 
priate. 
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door, without speaking, looking 
down at the ring in the palm of 
his big hand. It was a bauble 
now, empty of meaning. And Mayran, 
her finger cold where the ring had 
been, waited for him to speak. 
In the fireplace behind her, sea- 
soned oak blazed merrily. Somewhere 
down along Bitter Creek- a hound 


He: HAMMOND stood near the 


trailed endlessly. These sounds 
stretched the silence as taut as a fid- 
dle string. 

Hill looked up at last, smiled 


twistedly. His eyes were a hard blue 
—Hammond eyes—and Mayran saw 
that if there was any hurt in them it 
was too deep to show. 

“Better luck next time,” Hill said, 
making it sound light. He dropped 
the ring into his pocket, carelessly. 
“Good night.” 

“Better luck for whom?” Mayran 
asked quickly, angered by the easi- 
ness of the words. 

“For us both. And if you ever want 
this ring back, you'll have to ask me 
FOL) Its 

“Do you think I would?” 

“No. But you took it off and you'll 
be the one to put it back on.” 

He went out then. A moment later 
the gate clicked shut, and in the 
cold, metallic sound of it there was 
decided finality. 

Mayran—whose name was really 
Mary Ann—stood where Hill had left 
her. She was trembling. Over and 
over, the cheap words, “Better luck 
next time,” tramped across her brain, 
and she leaned on her anger to keep 
from crying. 

Mrs. Winslow came across the hall 
from her room. “Hill left early,” she 
said. “You kids have quarreled again. 
Why didn’t you wait a week, till after 
Christmas anyway?” 

“I gave him back his ring,” Mayran 
told her. “I’m sure now.” 

Mrs. Winslow rocked slowly. “If 
youre sure, it’s well you returned the 
ring. I've never thought it was in the 
future for a Winslow and a Hammond 
to marry. Someone else will come 
along—perhaps John Lane, now that 
you're free. You're just twenty, May- 
ran. Your heart will heal fast.” 

“My heart isn’t broken,” Mayran 
told her almost angrily. “Broken 
hearts went out with the bustle.” 

Mrs. Winslow laughed slowly. “I 
keep forgetting that! You’ve an old- 
fogy mother!” Then, to change the 
delicate subject: “I wonder how Hill’s 
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doing with his dog-training business. 
Has he said?” 

“Some of the Carlton Gun Club 
members, at East Junction, are send- 
ing him dogs,” Mayran told her. “He’s 
working up a following.” 

“J still can’t imagine Hill Hammond 
as a dog trainer,” Mrs. Winslow 
mused. “Bird dogs are sensitive. A 
man must be tenderhearted and kind 
to handle them well. Some say that 
Hill is too much like Tom, Hammond 
FeaitN 

“Let's go to bed,” Mayran said 
wearily, for this was the crux of the 


Proving that ‘Santa 
doesn’t always wear 
whiskers, but he does 
always have a_ big 
heart.”’ 
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matter. “Let’s not talk of Hill any 
more.” 

Their houses faced each other 
across Bittern Creek, which for three 
generations had been called Bitter 
Creek because of the bad feeling be- 
tween the families occupying those 
houses—the Hammonds and the Win- . 
slows. 

When Hill and Mayran were chil- 
dren, the wiseacres had shaken their 
heads and made predictions: surely 
those two would pair off when the 
time came. Two lively, freckled, high- 
spirited kids, each a thoroughbred to 
the bone—how could they help being 
drawn to each other? 

As Hill and Mayran had grown up, 
the old feeling that had rankled be- 
tween the Winslows and the Ham- 
monds had grown with them. Little 
misunderstandings were magnified; 
careless words took on unintended 
meanings; a joke carried a hidden 
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thrust. Each was more sensitive with 
the other than with anyone else. 
Those who had predicted began to 
have doubts. 


Even at seventeen the Hammond 
look was in Hill’s eyes, but the boy 
had been motherless since the age of 
ten, and maybe that had something 
to do with it. He went away to school 
first—to State A. and M.—to learn 
how to handle the 1,000-acre farm. 
Mayran went to State Normal, at East 
Junction, for teacher training. Tom 
Hammond passed away during Hill’s 
senior year at A. and M., and Hill re- 
turned to the big, empty house. 


At the end of her second year at 
Normal, Mayran’s father died. She 
applied for the Bitter School and was 
elected. Both were back home now, 
both with grownup responsibilities, 
both with grief to bear. They were 
drawn together again. By fall, they 
had become engaged. 


Hill looked more and more like 
Tom Hammond now, and people said 
he had the makings of a hard man. 
They pointed to the firm set of his 
mouth, which seldom laughed. 


The next morning was bright and 
cold. Walking to school, Mayran tried 
to think of plans for the community 
tree, scheduled for Monday afternoon 
at the schoolhouse, but her mind kept 
going back to last night—Hill standing 
there with the ring in his hand... 
his twisted smile . . . the look in his 
eyes ... the words he had said: “Bet- 
ter luck next time.” And the words 
he had said before she had given 
him back the ring: “It’s the world 
that makes a man hard, Mayran. He’s 
got to be selfish to win. A man can’t 
be soft.” 


John Lane wouldn’t have said such 
things. Mayran thought of the differ- 
ence between the two: John was gay 
and light and tactful; Hill was quiet, 
lashing out with bitter words, blunt, 
hard. 


The day dragged by. Lessons were 
poor, for the pupils were exctied over 
the coming holidays. But there was 
one who didn’t share the general hap- 
piness. Jeffie Taylor sat at his desk 
and looked out the window, his face 
tight, his light-blue eyes filled with 
worry. In class, he answered all ques- 
tions with, “I don’t know™m,” and 
during recess and noon he and Pete, 
his frisky young black-and-white set- 
tcr, took no interest in play, but wan- 
dered about in the grove of pine and 
scruboak. 
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School was out at 3:30 that after- 
noon. The pupils raced from the little 
building, shouting joyously. Mayran 
called to Jeffie to wait. “I want you 
to help me to pick out the Christmas 
tree for Monday afternoon,” she said. 

“Yesm. I know where there’s one,” 
Jeffie told her. “Ill wait outside, with 
Pete.” 


Mayran fastened the windows, 
pushed back the fire in the iron stove, 
before coming out and locking the 
creaking door. 


“The tree’s down on the creek,” 
Jeffie told her. 

Mayran nodded. “What's 
today, Jeffie? Tell me.” 

“Pop says he’s goin’ to sell Pete.” 

“Sell Pete?” Mayran exclaimed. “He 
must have been teasing, Jeffie, or 
does Pete kill chickens? Some _ bird 
dogs are bad—” 


“That’s not it,” Jeffie cut in, blink- 


wrong 


ing fast. “Pop says I don’t need the 
dog as bad as we need the money. 
So—” 

“Oh, I'm so sorry, Jeffie! Who wants 
to buy him?” 

“Hill Hammond. He offered Pop 
twenty-five dollars for him already.” 


Then Jeffie wheeled on Mayran say- 
agely. “But I ain’t goin’ to let him! I 
ain’t—” 

“So, it's Hill Hammond!” Mayran 
said slowly. “I thought he had enough 
dogs to worry with now.” 


“He hasn’t got any like Pete though. 
Pete’s got real blood. Hill wants him, 
to enter in the Puppy Trials at East 
Junction in February. I been trainin’ 
him. I work him every day, goin’ 
home from school.” 

“Where did you get Pete?” 

“From a stranger that come through 
here last spring. I helped him get his 
truck out of a mudhole, an’ he give 
me the runt of a litter he was haulin’. 
He said it was registered stock. I 
raised him from a little bitty thing, 
Miss Mayran, an’ now—” 

“Let’s go look for the tree,” Mayran 
broke in. “We can talk about it as we 
go.” 

“Yes'm.” Jeffie led the way down 
the hill, toward the creek, beyond 
which lay Hill Hammond’s land. Pete 
ran on ahead of them, racing into the 
keen breeze. Somewhere beyond the 
creek, a light-gauge gun cracked. 

“T reckon that’s Hill now,” Jeffie 
said. He kicked at a tuft of sedge. “I 
wondered if you'd talk to him an’ 
ask him not to say any more about 
buyin’ Pete. Would you?” 

“It would be better if I talked with 
your father, wouldn’t it?” 

“Nom. Pop’s awful head-set.” 

“Tm afraid Hill is too. I'd rather 
not—” 

“Look!” Jeffie broke in. “Yonder’s 
Pete across the creek. He’s down. on 
birds. See how he holds ‘em, Miss 
Mayran! Ho, boy!” he yelled. He 
yelled. He started for the footlog at 
the bottom of the hill. “C'mon, Miss. 
Mayran, an’ see how stanch he is.” 

Mayran watched the statue-still, 
black-and-white figure of Pete. Sud- 
denly, on the slope beyond the creek, 
two pointers appeared, swinging in a 
long, tireless lope toward Pete. Ten 
yards from the setter, they saw him 
and fell on point, “backing,” with the 
amazing politeness of good quail dogs. 

“Steady, boys!” a man called from 
the top of the rise. It was Hill Ham- 
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mond. 

Jeffie stopped midway on the log. 
“Here, Pete!” he called, frightened. 
“Pete, come here!” Pete was not only 
trespassing on posted land; he was 
also revealing how good he was. 
Pete!” =: 

“Let him alone, boy,” 
He came on down. 

Then, from up the creek, racing 
wildly, came an excited Irish setter. 
He cut past the pointers and drove 
straight for Pete and deliberately 
leaped ahead of him. 

The covey roared up. The red setter 
yipped and gave chase. 

A man yelled: “Mike! You, Mike!” 

Mayran gasped—John Lane’s voice! 
He was hunting on Hill Hammond’s 
land. 

Jeffie went on across the footlog. 
“J didn’t send Pete over here,” he 
begged, catching the setter’s collar 
and holding him. “Honest! He crossed 
the footlog before I knew it.” 

“That’s all right,” Hill told him. 
“Dogs follow their noses.” 

John Lane, heavy-set and puffing, 
came up then. “Tl thrash him when 
he gets back—the crazy, wild fool! 
Which dog found the birds?” 

“That pup, with the boy,” Hill told 
him. “Did you know this land was 
posted?” 

“Yes, I saw a sign or two along the 
fence,” Lane said easily. He reached 
down and broke off a thumb-sized 
pecan sprout. “Mike!” he yelled. 
“Come here, Mike!” é 

“Why did you hunt over here after 
you saw the signs?” Hill asked quietly. 


Hill ordered. 


“Say you must want to make some- 
thing of it!” the trespasser exclaimed. 
“Tm John Lane. I belong to the Carl- 
ton Gun Club, of East Junction. 
Youre Hammond, I judge. We've 
given you considerable business.” His 
meaning was clear. It was a thinly 
yeiled threat. 

“You need to give me some more. 
Your Mike needs straightening out.” 


“Tll_ take care of him,” Lane 
snapped. “He’s coming now, sneaking 
back through the brush. Knows he’s 
done wrong. I'll—” He turned to Jef- 
fie. “What’ll you take for that dog?” 
he asked, indicating Pete. “I like his 
looks. Fifty dollars?” 

Jeffie shook his head and gripped 
Pete’s collar tighter. “Nobody’s goin’ 
to buy Pete,” he said flatly. “I raised 
him, an’ I trained him too.” 

“TIl see your dad about it,” said 
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Lane. “What’s his name?” He was 
clearly irritated. 
“You needn’t bother,” Hill inter- 


vened. “I bought the dog this after- 


noon.” 
Jeffie paled. His freckles stood out. 
‘No! He wasn’t pop’s dog to sell. He’s 


Mike came crawling and cringing 
to his master. He had been thrashed 
before, and he was begging for mercy. 

Mayran, her lips parted, fists 
clenched, was watching. She had 


A young couple owned a bright- 
eyed cocker spaniel that always be- 
came excited when the telephone 
rang. At the sound of the bell, the 
dog would tear madly through the 
apartment. 

The couple fell into the habit of 
calling home when they were out for 
any length of time. They knew that 
the bell would awaken their apart- 
ment-bound pet and give him a few 
moments of exercise. 

One evening during their absence, ~ 
a friend who knew about the tele- 
phone-dog arrangement let himself 
into their apartment. He seated him- 
self comfortably and waited, sure the 
phone would ring sooner or later. 
When it did, he let it ring several 
times. Then he lifted the -receiver, 
panted enthusiastically for a few sec- 
onds, and quietly replaced it. 


heard it all. They didn’t know she 
was over there. She was seeing a new 
John Lane now: he was not the light, 
gay one she had known. She saw him 
raise the sprout over Mike’s waiting 
back. 

“Don’t hit that dog,” Hill said so 
quietly that Mayran could scarcely 
hear him. 

John Lane stared at him. He was 
angry in three directions: with Mike, 
with Jeffie Taylor, with Hill Ham- 
mond. “What?” The word crackled. 
“You tell me not to thrash my own 
dog?” 

“You need training worse than the 
setter,” Hill said slowly. “Hit him, 
and [ll start the job.” 

Mayran couldn’t see Hill’s eyes at 
that distance, but she knew how they 
looked—hard and cold and level, like 
his voice. And another thing she 
knew: there was something soft and 
fine deep within Hill Hammond. Yet, 
last night, Hill had said: “A man can’t 


be soft.” He was risking the loss of 
his best clients now, yet he had said 
last night: “You’ve got to be selfish 
to win.” Last night’s words and. to- 
day’s deeds were at wide variance.’ 

“You'll lose by this, Hammond!” 
Lane threatened. But his arm came 
down. “Dad’s president of the Carl- 
ton Club. TH—” 

“Why not leave Mike with me?” 
Hill broke in, ignoring the threat. “Tl 
make him steady, free of charge, and 
I won’t use small saplings on him.” 

“Ym not a charity case,’ Lane 
snapped. Then he picked up his auto- 
matic and turned back the way he 
had come. Mike, his tail still tucked, 
followed at heel. 

Mayran felt guilty, but she was 
glad she had eavesdropped. She knew 
two men better now, but only one of 
them mattered. 

Jeffie’s voice broke into _ her 
thoughts. “You can’t have Pete!” he 
was crying. “Pop had no right to sell 
him to you. He’s mine!” 

“Keep your shirt on, sonny,” Hill 
suggested. “Take the pup on home 
with you. I'll get him later. Right 
now, I’m busy with these pointers.” 

Jeffie and Pete came back across 
the footlog. Mayran signaled for 
silence, to keep Jeffie from revealing 
her presence to Hill, who had started 
down the creek after the scattered 
covey. 

Mayran drove to East Junction the 
next morning, to do some last-minute 
Christmas shopping. Returning, she 
stopped by the Taylor place, to see 
Jeffie. 

“Hill ain’t come for him yet,” he 
told her. “He will though. He paid 
pop the money.” 

“You must look at it this way,” 
Mayran begged. “Worse things could 
happen to Pete.” 

“Yesm, I reckon so.” 
peared more resigned now. 

Monday morning was cloudy. Snow 
began to fall as Mayran walked to the 
schoolhouse. 

Jeffie was at the schoolhouse when 
Mayran arrived. But Pete was not. 
“Hill come an’ got him at sun-up this 
mornin’,” Jeffie told her, trying hard 
to keep his voice from shaking. 

“There they come up the hill with 
the tree,” Hayran exclaimed, ying to 
divert Jeffie for a while. 

By ten o'clock, presents were com- 
ing in fast. The people of Bitter Creek 
came and went, bringing presents— 
offerings to the happiness of eager 


Jeffie ap- 
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children. 

The crowd gathered by 2:30 that 
afternoon. Mayran turned things over 
to Old Dr. Pufflley, who looked the 
part of Santa Claus, being short, rud- 
dy, abundantly bewhiskered, and of 
impressive circumference. A _ wild 
cheering went up as he entered, puf- 
fing and blowing, snow on his shoul- 
ders. 

And Mayran, waiting by the tree to 
introduce “Santa,” started in ‘surprise 
at sight of a tall figure in khaki, who 
had entered behind Santa. It was 
Hill Hammond. He sat in the back 
of the room. Mayran tried not to look 
in that direction. 

She tried to speak calmly as she 
thanked the crowd for their help in 
the occasion, but her voice wavered. 
Nor was she quite sure of what she 
said. Words came though, and she 
introduced Santa. 

Then Santa was calling names and 
children were coming forward to re- 
ceive their gifts. The tree was empty- 
ing fast. Only a few gifts remained, 


need a project? 


when Dr. Puffley turned toward the 
crowd. 

“T carry the mail too,” he an- 
nounced, smiling broadly, “and I have 
a letter here for a boy named Jeffie 
Taylor.” He fished an envelope from 
his hip pocket. “Come forward, Jeffie. 
I picked this up just south of the 
Arctic Circle.” 

Jeffie came to the front and _ re- 
ceived the letter. He was puzzled. 
Turning it over, looking at it, he went 
back to his desk. Dr. Puffley turned 
back to the tree and resumed his 
labors. 

Mayran watched Jeffie. She was 
puzzled too. She saw him tear off the 
end of the envelope and remove a 
folded page. Then his eyes popped 
wide and his mouth flew open. He 
looked at Mayran, started to say some- 
thing, but held the words unspoken. 
Then he left his seat and almost ran 
down the aisle to the door, and on 
out into the snow. 

The next five minutes, while San- 
ta passed out the last gifts, seemed 


ASSIST YOUR PASTOR 


Set aside a definite number of hours a week to assist your pastor. 
He needs many types of help. Let him know how much time you can 
offer—one, two, three hours a week. Perhaps you can even help a half 


day or a day each week. 


In most cases a limited number of hours, given regularly, is better 


than more time given spasmodically. 


1. Distribute materials. - Invitations, bulletins, notices of special serv- 


ices, periodicals. 


2. Make or buy a “Guest Register” for your church vestibule. Pro- 
vide a follow-up committee to work under the direction of your pastor. 

3. Issue invitations to strangers. Put placards, bulletins, or directory 
in hotel lobbies, railway and bus stations, post office lobby. 

4. Make posters to announce special occasions. 


5. Visit sick and shut-ins. 


6. Assist in every-member canvass on church pledges. 

7. Do secretarial or stenographic work. Such things as typing, 
cutting stencils, mimeographing, answering correspondence consume much 
of a pastor’s time that should be available for other tasks. 

8. Do general office work. Keep membership lists or card files, 
answer telephone calls, fold letters, stuff and address envelopes. 

9. Work with pastor on church bulletins. 


10. Assist with services in_ institutions. 


Old people’s homes, rest 


homes, hospitals, prisons, institutions for the blind. 
11. Make a graphic display or pictorial poster. Show the way the 


church budget is spent. 


12. Assist in evangelistic visitation. 
13. Serve as ushers. Cooperate as indicated by pastor. 
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an age to Mayran. But finally it was 
over, and the crowd was milling 
about, noisy and pleased with the be- 
ginning of Christmas on Bitter Creek. 

Having thanked Dr. Puffley for his 
aid, Mayran hurried out the rear door, 
looking for Jeffie. 

There he was, by the front corner 
of the building, bare-headed, kneeling 
in the snow. and with him was Pete, 
forepaws on Jeffie’s shoulders, long, 
red tongue licking Jeffie’s face. 

“Jeffie!” Mayran called, going to- 
ward him. 

Jeffie scrambled up. “Look, Miss 
Mayran!” he yelled, fishing a crumpled 
page from his pocket and running 
toward her. “Look! I got the best 
present of all!” 

As she took the page, Mayran rec- 
ognized the bold scrawl of Hill Ham- 
mond. She read eagerly: 

Dear Jeffie: ; 

Santa will hand you this note. Youll 
find Pete outside the schoolhouse, wait- 
ing for you. I bought him to keep an 
outsider from getting him. Let’s make 
him a partnership dog: you keep him; 
well train him together and enter him 
in the Puppy Trails in February. I 
took him out this morning and found 
him great. Maybe youve a_ better 
trainer than 

Yours truly, 
Hill Hammond 


P. S. If anybody tells you there’s no 
Santa Claus, don’t you believe him. 

“Oh, I'm so glad!” Mayran said 
softly, but she meant much more than 


Jeffie suspected. “You must thank 
him, Jeffie. He—” 
“Tm goin’ to. Yonder he comes 


down the steps now. I—” He turned 
and ran that way, yelling words that 
were lost in the noise of the crowd. 
Pete, fearing another separation, fol- 
lowed him. 

Mayran went quickly back into the 
schoolhouse, now empty, and to her 
desk. She had made up her mind— 
she knew. She sat in the creaky chair 
at her desk and scribbled with pen- 
cil at the foot of Hill’s note to Jeffie: 

“Santa doesn’t always wear whisk- 
ers but he does always have a big 
heart. He’s a softy and so are you. 
Be as good to me as you've been to 
Jeffie: you gave him back what was 
rightfully his.” 

To this she signed her initials. Jef- 
fie would come back into the building 
for his cap. She would give him the 
note to take to Hill. But wait! A post- 
script: “Better luck next time!” 


Thirteen 


REAL need exists in many 
churches for informal play 
equipment. W should make our 

churches and our leagues centers of 
social life for our young people. They 
need a place where they can have 
a good time in a Christian way. 

I would like to suggest a few games 
that you might want to own. Your 
leaguers can make much of the equip- 
ment themselves. 


Dart baseball 

S. B.—Stolen base 
D. S.—Double steal 
D. P.—Double play 
T. P.—Triple play 
S. F.—Sacrifice fly 
H.—Home run 

B. E.—Base on error 


1.—Single 
2.—Double 
3.—Triple 


The board may be painted in dif- 
ferent colors: Bases and home run 
in blue, balls in green, strikes in yel- 
low, and all outs in red. The board 
should be approximately four feet 
square. It should be made of soft 
wood. 
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MUFFLED 
FLY 
1 BASE 


Play rules 

1. Use regular baseball rules. 

2. Darts must be thrown under- 
handed. 

3. Teams may consist of nine 
players or any evenly divided num- 
bers. 

4. Teams take turns at bat and 
scores are kept as usual. 

5. S. B.—One runner advances a 
base. Runner on third can score only 
if bases are loaded or if there are 
runners on second and third. 

6. D. P.—The batter and the run- 
ner nearest home are out. If there are 
no runners on base, one out. 

7. T. P.—As many as three out if 
there are that many runners on base, 
counting batter. 


let's 2 lay 


By ALIDA STORAASLI 


8. S. F.—Batter out. Players ‘ad- 
vance one base. 


9. B. E.—Batter goes to first base. 
Runners don’t advance unless forced. 


10. If the dart misses the board 
it is an out. 

11. If the dart hits a line it shall 
be considered in the section of least 
advantage to the player. 

12. The playing is determined by 
where the dart sticks on the board. 


Tether ball 

The equipment for this game is 
very easily made. A pole ten feet 
long is put into the ground (or 
mounted on a board base). This 
should not be over eight inches in 
circumference at the base. Six feet 
above the ground paint a 2 inch 
stripe. 

A tennis ball or rubber ball is en- 
cased in a mesh or wrapped in a bag. 
This is attached by a heavy fishing 
cord to the top of the pole using a 
heavy screw-eye. The rope should 
be seven and a half feet long. The 
ball is hit with a tennis racket or 
heavy paddle. Paddles may be made 
of heavy ply wood. They should be 
about 8 inches wide and 12 inches 
long, exclusive of handle. 

A circle 6 feet in diameter is 
marked around the pole. Draw a 
straight line 20 feet long bisecting 
this circle. Mark an X 6 feet from 
the pole on either side for serving 
spots. 

The ball is hit by one of the players 
from the serving spot, trying to wind 
the cord around the pole above the 
6 foot mark. His opponent tries to 
hit the ball back, unwinding the cord. _ 
If he is successful, he scores one . 
point. Players may decide on the 
game score. Usually 11 or 15 points 
make the game. 


IF YOU HAVE A FORSAKEN /)YOUTH 
CENTER TRY SOME OF THESE GAMES 
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Fouls 


1. Stepping into the circle or over 
the dividing line. 

2. Winding the cord around the 
pole below the 6 feet stripe. 

3. Winding the cord around a 
racket. 

The penalty for a foul is a free 
hit by the opponent. If the opponent 
can wind the cord around the pole 
in one stroke, he scores a point. 


Deck tennis 
The only equipment needed for 
this game is a net and a “teniquoit” 
or rubber ring 6 inches in diameter. 
These may be purchased from any 
sporting goods house. 


The court is 40 feet long and 12 
feet wide for singles and an addi- 
tional lane 3 ft. wide is added on 
each side for doubles. A foul line is 
marked 3 feet on either side of the 
net. Service is made beyond this line. 
For doubles draw a line down the 
center of the court. 

Service must be underhanded from 
any place back of the boundary line. 
Right and left courts are alternated 
when playing doubles. A net serve 
gives the server another try. A server 
keeps on serving as long as he scores 
points. The game is 15 points. If the 
game should be 14 all, the server 
must get two successive points. 

The receiver must stand back of 
the boundary line until the serve. He 
must catch and retum the ring im- 
mediately. Great skill may be devel- 
oped in serving and returning the 
ring. 


Shuffleboard 
The equipment needed for this 
game is four cues and eight discs. 
The discs should be 6 inches in dia- 
meter. Four of them should be one 
color and four another. The court may 
be painted right on the floor. 
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Singles—Both players at the same 
end of the court. They change ends 
when all the discs are played. 


Doubles—Partners play at opposite: 


ends against their opponents. Black 
discs are used by one team, red by 
the other. * 


Starting Order—The player who 
shoves his disc closest to the opposite 
end line in a preliminary contest may 
choose color and start first. The win- 
ner of the preceding game starts off 
first in the next game. 

Starting position—Each player must 
shove his discs from his respective 
half of the “10-off’ space. The pen- 
alty for violating this rule is five off. 
The penalty for stepping on or over 
the first line of the court shall be 
five off. 


~~ 5° 10°27 


a 


Scoring—(a) All discs which do not 
touch division lines are counted. 
(For values see diagram of court.) 

(b) Discs which stop in the area 
between the farthest dead line and 
the starting line are read, and must 
be removed before play is resumed. 

(c) There are 50 points to a 
game. If both sides score 50 or more 
points, the side scoring the most is 
the winner. In case of a tie, all eight 
discs are played twice from each end, 
and the score is then adjudged to be 
the winning score. 


Dart bowling 
This is played and scored the same 
as ten-pin bowling. The dart board 
is divided into four areas: 
1. The strike area—as marked X, 
denoting strike. 


2. The pin area—bowling pins 5, 
Coe385,9 

83. The spare area—area below, 
PInSs Be osa4w De 

4. The split area—area above pins, 
representing a split hit getting 6, 7, 
or 8 pins. 

The game can be played indivi- 
dually or in teams of any number 
of players. 

1. Each player throws two darts 
to a frame unless first dart hits in 
either strike area, in which case a 
strike is scored. 

2. When the first dart hits any 
pin—A spare can be made only by 
hitting spare area on second dart, 
making both darts exactly 10. If sec- 
ond dart makes total less than 10 
score both darts; if more than 10, 
score only first dart. 

3. If first dart hits split area— 
A spare can be made only by hitting 
the strike area on second dart. If sec- 
ond dart makes total less than 10 
score both darts, of more than 10 
score only first dart. Any dart in split 
area is counted the same as pins. 

4. If first dart hits in spare area 
or outside of any scoring area—no 
score. A spare can be made by hitting 
strike area on the second dart. If 
second pin hits any pin or split area, 
it is scored. 

5. Any dart that touches the line 
between pins or dividing lines of area 
favors the player. 

6. Foul line is 14 feet from board. 

7. Darts must be thrown under- 
hand the same as bowling form. 

8. A game consists of ten frames. 

9. A strike (all the pins knocked 
down on first ball) entitles you to 
10 points plus the number of pins you 
get on your next two balls thrown. 

10. A spare (10 pins knocked 
down in two throws) entitles you to 
10 pins plus what you get on your 
next ball. 


SPLIT & 
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TATHILE Christmas is primarily the 
festival remembering the birth of 
Jesus, it is celebrated even by 

those for whom Christ means little or 

nothing. So much a part of our way 
of life have these customs become 
that they can be loved and observed 
without a thought of the Christ-Child. 
The more this is true the more secular 
and commercial Christmas becomes. 
Even for Christians the distinctly 
Christian significance of many of our 
common customs—the Christmas tree, 
wreaths and greens, “villages,” gift- 
giving—are forgotten. We have been 
influenced by a world that has “bor- 
rowed” our Christmas, but without 


Christ. 


The world has borrowed from us, 
but we have also borrowed from it. 
Most people know that there is scarce- 
ly any custom which we consider 
characteristic of our celebration of 
Christmas which has not been bor- 
rowed by us from our European fore- 
bears. Most people probably do not 
know, however, that many of these 
customs are not original with Euro- 
pean Christians. 


Some of the most characteristic 
customs—the Christmas tree, gift-giv- 
ing, decorating with greenery, even 
Santa Claus—have their origin in the 
mid-winter festivals of paganism, the 
Saturnalia and Kalends of January 
among the Romans and the Yule 
(Jul) of the Germanic tribes to the 
North. Certain other common customs 
—the Christmas Putz or village or “gar- 
den”, the Advent wreath, Santa Claus 
—have their origins in Christian ob- 
servances not always associated with 
the Christmas festival. If we are to 
restore the truly religious significance 
to the Christmas customs we have 
borrowed, we must first know some- 
thing of their origin and development. 


Christmas greens 


No Christmas would seem right 
without the boughs of evergreen and 
the sprigs of holly and mistletoe which 
decorate our homes. Our use of 
Christmas greens comes to us through 
our European background, but our 
European ancestors first borrowed 
the custom from the pagans about 
them. 

During the Roman Saturnalia and 
the new year festival, the Kalends 
of January, all public places and 
homes were decorated with flowers 
and greens. The people presented 
each other with green branches for 
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good luck. 

Among the barbarians to the north, 
it was customary to bring the green 
boughs with their living spirits, sym- 
bols of life in the midst of “death” of 
winter with its cold and barrenness. 
Trees and plants which remained 
green throughout the year were a 
protection from the evil spirits that 
roamed abroad during the winter 
season. 


So much a part of pagan belief and 
festivities was the use of greenery 
that the early church absolutely for- 
bade it. Bishop Martin of Bracae in 
575, for example, prohibited all use of 
evergreens and “other dangerous Ka- 
lend customs.” The use of flowers and 
greenery for the mid-winter festivals 
was so deeply ingrained in the peo- 
ple, however, that it could not be put 
down. So the church permitted it, 
adopting it as its own custom and 
giving the pagan legends and mean- 
ings Christian significance. 

Thus, holly, considered sacred by 
the Druids because they believed its 
evergreen leaves meant that the sun 
never left it, and used by the Ger- 
manic peoples as a snare for witches, 
became for the Christian a symbol of 
Mary, the Mother of Jesus. Its red 
berries became the symbol of the 
drops of blood from the crown of 
thorns set upon our Lord’s head. The 
incarnation and the cross and passion 
are symbolized in the holly wreath. 


Pine boughs, once a dwelling-place 
of spirits and the protection against 
evil spirits of winter, because of their 
constant green, came to symbolize 
the power and vitality of Christian 
faith and the eternal life which the 
Christian has through his faith. 


The pagans along the Mediter- 
ranean or in the North used greens 
not for decoration, but primarily as 
vital parts of their religious expres- 
sion. When the Christian church bor- 
rowed these customs from them, it 
too did not use them merely for dec- 
oration, but transformed their pagan 
significance into expressions of Chris- 
tian truth. 


The Christmas tree 


Most popular of all our borrowed 
customs is the Christmas tree, which 
comes to us from Germany. Its origin 
is traditionally, although falsely, asso- 
ciated with Martin Luther. It is said 
that he was wandering through the 
woods on a starry Christmas Eve and 
was so impressed by the beauty of 


WHO STARTED IT: 


our “BORRO\ 


One of the greatest dangers in ¢ 
celebration of Christmas is worldlin: 
and commercialism. Many of the ¢ 
toms closely associated with Chr 
mas have lost almost entirely th 
original Christian meaning. The-a 
of this article is to guard against t 
secularization of Christmas and 
restore to a few of our most comm 
Christmas customs something of th 


the night that he cut a small fir tree 
and took it home for his children. 
There he decorated it with candles to 
represent the stars of heaven. Actu- 
ally, not until 1604 (at Strassburg) is 
any definite reference to a Christmas 
tree found. 
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y’ christmas 


By ROBERT E. BORNEMANN 


‘eligious significance by sketching 
heir background and origin. 

What has been done with Christ- 
mas greens, the Christmas tree, and 
the Christmas village in the article can 
also be done with many other cus- 
joms. Among these customs are use 
of candles, gift-giving, Santa Claus, 
carrolling, Christmas cards, mistletoe, 


ivy. 


The Christmas tree, like the use of 
greenery, goes back to the pagan rey- 
erence for living nature, to the mid- 
winter festivals, perhaps even to 
primitive tree worship. The decor- 
ating of trees is also very old. Virgil, 
the Roman poet, for example, men- 
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tions the custom. 

Coupled with these pagan prac- 
tices, and certainly transforming the 
pagan usage, is the Christian legend 
that in the night when Christ was 
born, despite the winter, all the trees 
in the forest bloomed and bore fruit. 
This legend lies behind many of our 
Christmas carols and ‘stories; for ex- 
ample, “The Cherry Tree Carol” and 
“Lo, How a Rose E’er Blooming.” 

The Christmas tree in Christian 
practice is not just a thing of beauty 
and delight. This little story, always 
told to German children, well illus- 
trates the meaning of the Christmas 
tree, a custom which is borrowed 
from paganism, but which has been 
“baptized into Christ.” 

On a Christmas Eve long ago dur- 
ing a wintry storm a poor forester and 
his family were eating their meagre 
supper when a tiny knock came at the 
door. Startled, they opened it and be- 
fore them stood a small child, cold 
and hungry. Quickly they took him 
in and warmed him by the fire. They 
fed him and put him to bed in the 
children’s room. 

Hovering together on a bench by 
the fire, the forester’s children thanked 
God for their house and loving par- 
ents. Soon they fell asleep. In the mid- 
dle of the night all were awakened 
by the singing of beautiful voices. 
Running to the window they saw the 
Stranger Child in radiant white stand- 
ing in the midst of a throng of angels. 

“I am the Christ-Child,” he said. 
“There is nothing I can give you be- 
yond what you already have, except 
one thing. This little fir outside the 
window shall be my emblem. Behold, 
my gift to you.” 

They looked at the fir so familiar 
to them, but now it was covered with 
silver nuts, lights, apples and threads 
of gold. 

“Henceforth,” continued the Christ- 
Child, “it shall always bear its fruits 
at Christmastide, when all the world 
is empty and dead. To you it shall be 
a sign of faith that does not die.” 


The Christmas Village 


One of the most charming features 
of our Christmas celebration is the 
little village or “scene” beneath the 
Christmas tree. At Christmas the 
stores are filled with houses and 
churches and figures to be used in 
setting up a Christmas village. Al- 
though most of the models are mod- 
ern and characteristic of the American 
scene, this custom, too, has been bor- 


rowed by us from across the sea. 

It comes to us from thirteenth cen- 
tury Italy when St. Francis of Assisi, 
wishing to inspire the people to great- 
er religious fervor, set up in the little 
village of Greccio a living replica of 
the manger. As time went on, living 
people and animals were replaced by 
models. At first used only in the 
churches, it soon came into the home 
as well. Elaborate backgrounds were 
built and scenes and people irrelevant 
to the Christmas story were intro- 
duced. In some even groups of musi- 
cians, card-players, gypsies and tav- 
ern scenes were added. Occasionally 
the religious element entirely disap- 
peared. ° 

The custom of the manger (prae- 
sepe) in Italy spread to France, 
where it is called the Creche or 
cradle; to Germany where it is 
called the krippe or crib; to Spain, 
where it is called the nacimiento or 
nativity scene. Today it is a common 
feature in our celebration of Christ- 
mas. It is known in this country by 
all of these foreign names or their 
translations and others like Christmas 
village, or scene, or garden, or 
(among the Pennsylvania Germans) 
putz. 

The Christmas village which has 
no manger scene is an example of 
borrowing a custom and, in develop- 
ing it, forgetting its origin. The man- 
ger is a symbol—especially where it is 
a part of a more extensive scene or 
village—that every year the Christ- 
Child is born anew in our hearts and 
spreads His peace and joy in our lives. 


Conclusion 


Christmas greens, wreaths, holly 
and mistletoe, the Christmas tree, the 
Christmas village—all are common 
customs in our celebration of Christ- 
mas. All are borrowed by us from Eu- 
rope. Not one of them necessarily has 
any religious meaning. 

It is only when we go back to the 
lands from which they came to us 
and look there for their origin and 
Christian use that these Christmas 
customs which we borrow can bring 
again their spiritual message, first pro- 
claimed by the angels to the shep- 
herds in the fields. 
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@ PREPARATION 


The topic was written with the 
usual presentation method in mind. 
It can be varied, however, by having 
one of the leaguers present the theme 
and introduction of the topic, fol- 


* 


lowed by several leaguers, each one 
presenting one of the customs show- 
ing its origin and meaning. After 
this the presiding leaguer will present 
the conclusion. Plenty of time and 
careful preparation are necessary to 
make this method successful. 


® DEVOTIONS 

Hymn: “Hark the Herald Angels Sing” 
Prayer 

Scripture: Matthew 2:1-11 

Hymn: “O Little Town of Bethlehem” 


* 
Topic 
Offering 
Lord’s Prayer 
Hymn: “Silent Night, Holy Night” 


e 


@ DAILY BIBLE READINGS 


Monday. Isaiah 9:2-7 
Tuesday. — Isaiah 60:13-15 
Wednesday. Luke 1:28-33 
Thursday. Luke 1:46-55 
Friday. Luke 2:1-7 
Saturday. Luke 2:8-14 
Sunday. Luke 2:15-20 


AN OLD LUTHERAN CUSTOM: 


Che Aduent Wreath 


of the Lutheran church comes the 

Advent wreath. It gives beautiful 
expression to the longing and prepa- 
ration of the church for the coming of 
her Lord. 

The wreath seems to have origi- 
nated in Scandinavia, perhaps in con- 
nection with the festival of Saint 
Lucy, celebrated on December 18. 
From there it passed into Germany 
largely through the efforts of Pastor 
Wilhelm Loehe. He introduced the 
custom into the motherhouse at Neu- 
endettelsau. From there, through the 
diaconate, the wreath came to this 
country. 

Before the first Sunday in Advent 
a wreath of moss and fir branches is 
made around a metal or wooden 
frame about twenty inches in diam- 
eter. Four red candles, one for each 
Sunday in Advent, are equally spaced 
around the wreath. It is then sus- 
pended by four chains or red ribbons 
and hung horizontally. Sometimes it 
is simply laid upon a table. 

On the eve of the first Sunday in 
Advent one of the red candles is 
lighted after the prophecy for that 
Sunday has been read. A hymn is 
sung and the usual family prayers 
conclude the little ceremony. Through- 
out the week there are short proph- 
ecies for each day. Sometimes a small 
white candle is added to the wreath 
for each of these weekday readings. 
And a white star is hung on the 
wreath, having on one side an Old 
Testament prophecy and on the other 
its New Testament fulfillment. 


ie of the rich devotional heritage 
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Whenever a new candle is added, 
all those previously lighted are lighted 
again. By the Eve of Christmas the 
wreath is ablaze with light, a symbol 
of the Light which came to dwell 
among men on that holy night. 


The Advent wreath finds its fullest 
expression when it is used in the 
home, but it is also frequently used 
in the church. When it is used in the 
service the candles are lighted after 
the prophecy has been read either 
before the Epistle or after the Offer- 
tory. This is followed by the singing 
of an appropriate Advent hymn. 

When the wreath is used in the 
home the following order is suggested 
as suitable: 
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Psalm (with Gloria Patri) 
Prophecy 
Lighting of the candle 
Hymn 
Prayers 
Below is a list of the prophecies 
and daily readings which may be 
used; 
Advent I. Zechariah 2:10, 11; 9:9, 
10; Psalm 24 
Matthew 21:1-9 
Genesis 3:1-15 
Genesis 12: 1-7 
Genesis 49:8-12 
Numbers 24: 1-17 
Deuteronomy 18:15-22 


nt II. Isaiah 9:1-7; Psalm 2 
Luke 21:34-38 

Isaiah 40:1-11 

Isaiah 42:1-10 

Isaiah 49:1-6 

Isaiah 59:16-21 

Isaiah 60:1-3 


III. Isaiah 61:1-11; Psalm 
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Advent 
132 
Luke 1:68-75 
Jeremiah 23:3-8 
Jeremiah 33;14-22 
Zechariah 9:9-12 
Ezekiel 34:11-23 
Malachi 3:1-6 
alee IV. Micah 5:2-4; Psalm 143 
Luke 1:76-79 
Isaiah 11:1-10 
Isaiah 52:1-15 
Isaiah 25:1-9 
Isaiah 45:5-8 
Isaiah 55:1-18 

Christmas Eve. Romans 1:1-6; Mat- 
thew 1:18-21 
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LUTHER LEAGUE REVIEW 


THE 


‘‘forbidden”’ 


This Young Adult Topic 
Gives the “Know How” 


of Family Devotions. 


BOOK 


The author of this article is one of those unusual persons who 
bubbles with so much energy that she is able to jam two or three 
lives into one. In the last 20 years she has worked as a payroll 
clerk, a personnel worker, editor of a house organ for a soybean 
manufacturing plant, police reporter, editor of a weekly newspaper 
on the outskirts of Chicago, a school marm. Currently she is libra- 
rian for “one of the nicest senior high schools in Dayton.” In ad- 
dition, she is “daily educated by two sons and two daughters— 
from second grade to college.” 


“All these jobs would seem too varied for rhyme or reason 
were it not for one thing,” she says. “I am first of all a wife— 
married to the grandest man in the world. What little | have done 
has always been with the greater aim of easing the worry and 
financial burden from our home, so that my husband could better 
serve our Lord in the work he so much loves.” He is the Rev. Arthur 
H. Fabian, pastor of St. John’s Church, Vandalia, Ohio. 


ETTY and Jim looked across the breakfast table at 
each other one drizzly morning and sighed. There 
was no use pretending this morning was the same 

as usual, for it wasn’t. Jim lost his job, and the baby 
was coming! Nothing unusual about that. It had happened 
to other people. There should be a way out of this. 

So Jim reached for the Bible and tured to the next 
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chapter which they were due to read today if they were 
to keep up the habit of reading straight through the Bible 
as that speaker -at the couples’ club suggested. 

“Reuben, the first-born of Israel; the sons of Reuben: 
of Hanoch, the family of the Hanochites; of Pallu, the 
family of the Paluites; of Hezron, the family of the Hez- 
ronites; of Carmi, the family of the Carmites—”. (Num- 
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bers 26:5) 

“Bosh! Pure bosh!” Jim sullenly closed the book and 
slammed it on the. table. “All right, what do we do now? 
You can’t find anything about a guy smiling and being 
cheerful in that bunch of nonsense.” 


Betty was disappointed too. It WAS true! They had 
methodically ploughed through chapter after chapter of 
tedious history while they so longed for help. 

Suddenly Betty, with a gleam in her eye, picked up the 
Bible and with determination she turned to Matthew 6 
and plunged into the 25th verse which she had underlined. 

“Be not anxious for your life, what ye shall eat, or what 
ye shall drink; nor yet for your body, what ye shall put 
on. Is not the life more than the food, and the body than 
the raiment? Behold the birds of the heaven, that they sow 
not,—” 

The words flowed on and on and a deep sense of relief 
flooded them. 


Wrong approach 
Poor Betty and Jim—like so many others—think that the 
family altar is a sacred cow which must be fed. They were 
told that to skip part of the Bible in their devotions was 
to reject the sacred book. 


Not at all! Christ didn’t always comfort the people with 
the same quotation from the scriptures! He fitted the cure 
to the sickness or need of the individual. Likewise, we 
must learn to use it intelligently. 

To me having the Bible a part of the home does not 
mean that a black book lies on the table and each evening 
its forbidding pages are opened and long passages read. 
Sometimes only two or three verses will be enough to 
encourage thought and provide family unity. The im- 
portant thing which we as young parents must first solve 
in our own minds is: Do we want the Bible to remain the 
forbidden book, locked and chained from our minds as it 
was years ago in fact actually chained from the eyes 
of any but the priests? 

Mr. and Mrs. B— were active in the community civic 
organizations and took their children faithfully to Sunday 
school and church. Mrs. B— was a teacher in the Sunday 
school and her husband a member of the church council. 
Yet Sharon, 8, and Karl, 7, had no experience in family 
devotions or the sharing of Bible readings. 

Mr. B— could explain more intelligently to his children 
characters on many television shows, in the movies, and 
the comic books than he could even some of the most 
familiar (to many of us) stories of the Bible—such as the 
story of little Samuel, Isaac and Jacob, the love of David 
for Jonathan, or the exciting adventures of Paul. 

I sincerely believe that one of the greatest reasons why 
Mr. and Mrs. B— as well as many other families do not 
take time for the Bible is that they are just a little bit 
afraid of the book. In spite of the fact that we Lutherans 
believe in the priesthood of believers, we stand in awk- 
ward awe and embarrassment if we ourselves attempt to 
answer “Understand thou what thou readest?” (Acts 
8:30) 
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Again and again when young parents are confronted 
with the question, “Do you read the Bible in your home?” 
the answer comes back, “Well, we'd like to, but there 
never seems time to get the family together”. Eyer hear 
that one? 

What do we actually mean when we say that we don’t 
have time to read the Bible. Well, we mean many 
things—: The Bible is hard to read; the language doesn’t 
read as easily as our current magazines; there are no pic- 
tures to make the people seem real as they do in Look, 
Life, and Pic magazines; we don’t know how to explain 
many of the verses to the children; each member of the 
family seems to be occupied with plans of his own and 
can't be bothered to get his mind on devotions—why go 
further? 

What IS the Bible anyway? If it is the divine Word of 
God, which we readily admit, why can’t we find time to 
read, study, and understand it better? We find time to 
invite friends over to dinner, to attend P-T-A and clubs, 
take Betty for her dancing lessons, and allow time for 
Junior to play ball! 

Considering the use of the Bible in the home is much 
like buying a new car, if you will pardon such a compar- 
ison. When a man first decides that he wants a car he 
asks himself whether he needs it and whether the sacri- 
fice of having this particular car will warrant the sacrifice 
of many smaller pleasures to pay for this greater one. The 
size and make of car will be determined by the number 
of people in the family, and for what the car will be used 
—mostly business—or family pleasure—or both. 

How like a new car which must be broken in gradually 
is the Bible! Paul, in writing his first letter to the Corin- 
thians (I Corinthians 3:2) said, “I fed you with milk, not 
with meat: for ye were not yet able to bear it: nay, not 
even now are ye able; for ye are yet camal .. .” He 
understood that not all of us can understand nor digest 
all that the Bible has to give us. Many of us have to study 
and cherish a small portion at one time. 


How to read the Bible 

Several suggestions might be mad eas to how to “tackle” 
use of the Bible. 

There are several points in favor of reading the Bible 
straight through at family devotions. Dr. G. Campbell 
Morgan assures us that “The whole Bible can be read — 
through with ease at the ordinary pulpit rate of public 
reading in 60 hours”. So that method might be followed 
at some phase of the family’s spiritual growth. 

Dr. Morgan goes on to say “one can get a more com- 
plete picture of the unity of the scriptures which to many 
is the final proof of divinity. In other words step by step 
proceeding through history and through teaching all point 
toward a coming One. In the New Testament is the an- 
swer to all the expectation created in the reading of the 
Old Christ, the lonely and perfect personality of the 
Gospel narratives, stands at the center and all the high- 
ways meet in him. 

“The roads of the books of the Old Testament lead up 
to him. The pathways of the New lead out from him. 
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If Christ is a myth, then the books of the Old Testament 
have raised questionings and hopes which have never 
been answered. If the things declared in these books are 
untrue, then history has produced a person and an effect 
answering with absolute accuracy things which never hap- 
pened.” 

There is another temptation in reading only a few 
choice selections of the Bible—that of laying undue em- 
phasis on one part of the scriptures and neglecting others. 

For instance a person may memorize and often read 
such passages as “God is love . . . The meek shall in- 
herit the earth . . . Be kindly affectionate one to another 
with brotherly love”. Yet fail to read the ones which 
warn us against being “stiff-necked—unbelievers—murder- 
ers—ye are my friends if ye do the things which I com- 
mand you’. 

Sometimes it is as stimulating to read four separate ac- 
counts of the same incident as it is to read more verses 
of one chapter. 

As a child I was always perplexed by the accounts of 
Jesus feeding the five-thousand. (Or was it only four?) 
Why couldn’t Matthew, Mark, Luke, and John get to- 
‘gether on that incident and tell their stories straight? It 
never occurred to me that even today we have different 
reporters telling the same story as seen from various 
angles. and we rush out to read the latest editions of each 
newspaper when a stirring episode takes place. 

However, because Mark records in verses 35-44, chap- 
ter 6, that there were five thousand men fed, and goes on 
in chapter § to say, “In those days, when there was again 
a great multitude .. . and they were about four thousand 

” we can assume that Christ found it necessary on 
several occasions to think about the hunger of the mul- 
titude. (Matthew 14:15-21; Mark 6:35-44; Mark 8:1-9; 
Luke 9:12-17; and John 6:5-14) 

There are many harmonies of the Gospels (books which 
chart like verses side by side so that a person can see at a 
glance in what books a particular story or quotation is 
written) available at most religious publication houses. 
These can help tremendously in an understanding of the 
New Testament writings. 

Reading directly from the Bible though is a good habit, 
both to teach our children use of the book, finding pas- 
sages easily, helping them to memorize verses and chap- 
ters—and to help us remember that all the good books 
ever written cannot take the place of the Bible itself. 

I firmly believe that devotional booklets, concordances, 
and explanatory discussions of the Bible are a great help 
and a necessity in every home, but nothing can take the 
place of constant use of the book itself! This cannot be 
overly emphasized. 

The lyrical, musical lines of the Psalms, Proverbs, and 
Song of Solomon have power in themselves to quiet un- 
rest and family disagreements. The “down to earth” com- 
parisons in Ecclesiastes (Chapter 10:1—“Dead flies cause 
the oil of the perfumer to send forth an evil odor; so doth 
a little folly outweigh wisdom and honor.”) are a chal- 
lenge to the most learned in apt use of words. The stories 
and quotations from the Bible have inspired the greatest 
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movies ever produced and haye made immortal hundreds 
of musical selections. The words found within this sacred 
book contain the only known salvation and happiness for 
men. 

Can I hope to build a sound, happy home on any less? 

“And the word of Jehovah was precious in those days—” 
(I Samuel 3:1) 

Need it be any less precious now? Can we afford to 
withhold from our children the greatest treasure on earth 
because we have “forbidden” our days to include time to 
read his holy Word? 

How can we recapture the commonsense of the early 
fathers who gathered their children around them and 
taught them the scriptures? 

Well, it is needless to repeat that just as a family plans 
to give up some pleasures in order to have larger ones, 
so must a family realize that some time spent in listening 
to the radio, looking at television, reading a magazine, 
cleaning the house, or entertaining friends or business 
associates must be relinquished if the home spiritual life 
is to grow. 

Must the television or radio programs in the evening 
consume all the family time? Couldn’t both be tured off 
for a few minutes of quiet when the family group sits in 
a circle (it is seldom possible now to draw chairs around 
the old faithful stove) and breathes deep from God’s love 
and law? 

Or perhaps in the morning is a more convenient time. 
Surely it is a good feeling for the entire family to be 
scrubbed and dressed and start the day together at the 
breakfast table. Oh, I know. Many people say that they 
have to wait until they are wide awake later in the day to 
be cheerful and civil to other members of the family. But 
is that true in the home that loves the Master? 

If the day is begun by having the whole family hear 
a message from God’s holy book an enrichment of unity 
and deepening love will bless the home. And paraphras- 
ing Mark 9:39—For there is no man or woman or child 
who shall read my Father’s words, and be able quickly 
to speak evil of me. 

No two families are alike. Chess the time BEST for 
you and yours. Choose the method of reading that is 
BEST for your family. Choose the length of passages 
BEST for your understanding and needs. But CHOOSE 
to use the Bible in your home today! 


* * 


A month of nation-wide emphasis on the Bible is spon- 
sored by the American Bible Society between Thanksgiv- 
ing and Christmas. 

Now in its seventh year, this emphasis began during 


the war when a lonely Marine on Guadalcanal wrote his 


mother, asking that his parents join him in the daily 
reading of identical passages in their Bibles. The mother 
shared with the American Bible Society the secret of her 
invisible bond of fellowship with her overseas son. There- 
after thousands of service men and their families followed 
a similar plan. 

The Bible Society provides bookmarks with passages 
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of scripture for use on each day from Thanksgiving to 
Christmas. These may be ordered from: American Bible 
Society, 450 Park Avenue, New York 22, N. Y. A family 
that has not previously conducted daily devotions might 
begin the habit by joining thousands of other families in 
reading these passages. 


® DISPLAYS 

At this meeting an exhibit of Bibles may be set up. It 
could include: (1) Different translations of the Bible, (2) 
Bibles in foreign languages, (3) Bibles of family or his- 
toric interest, (4) New Testaments carried by ex-service 
men in the war. 

The story that goes with each of these should be typed 

and placed beside the volume. Quite often a Hebrew 
scroll may be borrowed from a neighboring Jewish syna- 
gogue. The pulpit Bible which is read from at church 
services may be brought down for inspection, particularly 
if an interesting story is connected with it. 
_ Large posters in color, facsimile pages which are re- 
productions of pages from early English editions of the 
Bible, and sets of post cards which give the history of 
the English Bible may be borrowed from the American 
Bible Society. Free literature about Bible translation, use 
by the blind, and stories of distribution at home and 
abroad may be secured. 

Appropriate with this program would be a dramatiza- 
tion of family devotions. Have a “family” show concretely 
the “how to’ of worship together around the dining table 
or in the living room. 


@ DEVOTIONAL SUGGESTIONS 
Hymns: 
“O Word of God Incarnate” 
“Father of Mercies, In Thy Word” 
“Shine Thou Upon Us, Lord” 
“Book of Books, Our People’s Strength” 
“Break Thou the Bread of Life” 
Scripture: 

The law of the Lord is perfect, converting the soul; 
the testimony of-the Lord is sure, making wise the 
simple. 

The statutes of the Lord are right, rejoicing the 
heart; the commandment of the Lord is pure, enlight- 
ening the eyes. 

The fear of the Lord is clean, enduring forever; the 


judgments of the Lord are true and righteous alto- 


gether. (Psalm 19:7-9) 
Man doth not live by bread only, but by every word 
that proceedeth out of the mouth of the Lord doth man 
live. (Deuteronomy 8:3) 

But the word is very nigh unto thee, in thy mouth, 
and in thy heart, that thou mayest do it. Soba 
80:14) 

So shall my word be that goeth forth out of my 
mouth. It shall not return unto me void, but it shall ac- 
complish that which I please, and it shall prosper in the 
thing whereto I sent it. (Isaiah 55:11) 

Thy word is a lamp unto my feet, and a light unto 
my path. I have sworn, and I will perform it, that I 
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will keep thy righteous judgments. (Psalm 119:105, 106) 

Therefore whosoever heareth these words of mine, 
and doeth them, I will like him unto a wise man, which ~ 
built his house upon a rock; and the rain descended, 
and the floods came, and the winds blew, and beat 


upon that house; and it fell not, for it was founded upon ~ 
a rock. (Matthew 7:24, 25) 


® DEVOTIONAL BOOKS 
FoR FAMILIES WITH CHILDREN: 
Two Minutes With God by Hoh and Hoh. Abingdon 
Cokesbury. $1.75. 
God In Our Home by Daniel Nystrom. Augustana. 
$1.00. 
At Jesus’ Feet by Edward Schramm. Wartburg. $2.00 


FOR INDIVIDUALS: 


Strength For Today by Norman E. Nygaard. Association 
Press. $1.00. 

Thy Rod and Thy.Staff by H. B. Kildahl, Jr. Augsburg. 
$1.75. 

Thine Forever by August G. Suechting. Wartburg. 
$1.75. ; 

Day By Day We Magnify Thee. Muhlenberg Press. 
$2.50. (Daily meditations on Luther’s writings.) 


PRAYERS AND GRACES: 


Father, We Thank Thee by W. A. Clough. Abieas 
Cokesbury. $1.25. 

Grace Before Meals by W. Nyce and H. Bunyea. Win- 
ston. $1.00. 

A Book of Prayers for Young People by R. K. Morton. 
Abingdon Cokesbury. $1.50. 

A Diary of Private Prayer by John Baillie. Scribners. 
$1.75. 


MARION == 
COELEGE 


“THE ONLY JUNIOR COLLEGE AND THE 
ONLY WOMEN’S COLLEGE IN THE UNITED 
LUTHERAN CHURCH IN AMERICA” 


FIRST TWO YEARS OF COLLEGE WORK 
Fully accredited 

Credits transferable 

Liberal Arts 

Pre-professional courses 

Strong Music Department 

Emphasis given to individual students 
Exploratory courses offered 


LAST TWO YEARS OF HIGH SCHOOL WORK 
® Junior and Senior High School courses offered 


Located on U. S, Highway 11 


Excellent train connections 


For information write 
THE REV. JOHN H. FRAY, D.D., President 
Box L, Marion, Va. 


LUTHER LEAGUE REVIEW 


Use This Topic by Edwin 
Bracher on December 10, 
Pocket Testament Day 


not 
a fetish 
but 


a fortress 


@ METHOD SUGGESTIONS 


It is suggested that the panel dis- 
cussion method be used in the pre- 
sentation of this topic, although an- 
other method may be used by the 
leader. The topic leader will be the 
moderator of a panel of four leaguers. 
Following the worship period the 
panel will be seated on the platform 
at a long table—moderator in the cen- 
' ter with two discussants on either 
side of him. 


The moderator will introduce the 
topic by announcing the subject, and 
will indicate that this is Pocket Testa- 
ment League Day, somewhat as fol- 
lows: 


@ TOPIC 


This is the day set aside by our 
league for the presentation and dis- 
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cussion of the Pocket Testament 
League. This organization is com- 
posed of young Christians who have 
made the promise that they will carry 
a New Testament with them at all 
times, and will take time every day 
to read a portion of God’s Word. The 
reason for carrying the book in one’s 
pocket or ‘handbag is to make it 
easier to be faithful in daily reading. 
At casual or at regular times one can 
open the Testament and read God’s 
message. 


There is also an opportunity here 
for witness as a Christian believer. 
When someone sees you reading the 
New Testament or asks you why you 
carry such a book, you have oppor- 
tunity to testify to your faith. 


On the other hand one must guard 
against ostentation and pride in being 
seen of men. It is primarily for our 
own ‘good and for our spiritual de- 
velopment that we make use of God’s 
Word. God’s Word is our fortress, 
and we dare not make it into a fetish 
(pronounced, fee-tish or fet-tish). 


Now, before someone jumps to his 
feet to ask what a fetish is, I am 
going to call on different members of 
the panel to discuss the topic. Follow- 
ing that we can have questions and 
discussion from the floor. 


A Fetish 


Moderator: Speaker No. 1, will you 
tell us what a fetish is? 


Speaker No. 1: Well, the dictionary 
says that a fetish is “an inanimate ob- 
ject, supposed to possess magic pow- 
ers, as in preserving from injury, dis- 
ease, etc. Hence any object of special 
or unreasoning devotion.” I’m no ar- 
tist, but maybe I can give you a 
better idea by trying to draw a pic- 
ture of a fetish on the blackboard. 


Certain Eskimo tribes used a fetish, 
or good luck charm in the shape of a 
whale. You see, they depended on the 
whale for food, blubber, ivory and 
bone. From there it is an easy step 
to say that the whale is good luck, 


the very source of life. And to carry 
the whale-shaped charm made of 
wood is the way to ward off hunger 
and cold. 


Speaker No. 2: I have read that in 
a certain African village the tribesmen 
had a fetish standing in the center 
of their main thoroughfare in order 
to ward off evil spirits..They did not 
worship a whale, but a stone. They 
made a stand with forked sticks and 
a cross bar, such as the Boy Scouts 
use for making a campfire. To the 
cross-bar with stringy vines they 
lashed a huge boulder. (Ilustrate on 


the blackboard) This object was the 
source of protection, so they thought, 
for their village. 


Moderator: Then carrying a rabbit’s 
foot or a good luck piece. would 
come mighty close to having a fetish. 
Our topic says that we ought not 
carry our New Testament as a fetish 
to ward off-evil. Rather we carry it to 
read and learn the way of life in 
Jesus Christ. Do you suppose that 


‘anyone ever uses a New Testament 


as a fetish? 


Speaker No. 1: I heard about a 
soldier in World War I who carried 
his YMCA New Testament in the 
breast pocket of his jacket. A stray 
enemy bullet came his way and hit 
directly on that little book, piercing 
half way through. The book had lit- 
erally protected him and prevented 
his being wounded. After that other 
soldiers who heard of it carried their 
Testaments in their breast pockets to 
ward off enemy shots. 


Speaker No. 2: In a certain rescue 
mission a man came in to ask for help. 
He clutched in his hand a rosary, and 
said, “See, I keep these with me al- 
ways.” What was he saying? “I pray 
regularly,” or “These beads ward off 
danger?” Then he took out his wallet, 
and showed a picture of Jesus blessing 
the children. He always carried it. 
A nun in France had given it to him 
during the war. Why did he carry it? 
To remind him of the Savior who 
loves us? To bring him good luck? 
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Or just to try to induce the mission 
worker to help him? 

Speaker No. 1: There is another 
story like that. A man came into such 
a haven to seek some assistance, and 
to clinch his point that he deserved 
some consideration, he produced a 
brand new New Testament. In it were 
a social security card, a book to sign 
up for unemployment compensation, 
and an appointment card for the 
county hospital. When the pastor 
asked, “Have you read it?” He re- 
plied, “Well, no. But I always carry 
ate 

Moderator: It looks to me like hay- 
ing a nice, leather-bound, name-em- 
bossed Bible on the parlor table at 
home, where it is scrupulously dusted 
and cared for—revered but never read 
—could be a fetish too. Well, it looks 
to me as if we have said enough about 
the fetish part of our topic. Let’s turn 
to the other side of the table and see 
what we can learn about the New 
Testament as a fortress. . 


A Fortress 

Moderator: I suppose that we all 
know pretty well what a fortress is— 
a strong, fortified place of refuge and 
safety for soldiers during a battle. 
But in our times we would think of 
air-raid shelters as fortresses. What 
have you to say, this side of the table, 
about God’s Word as a fortress? 

Speaker No. 3: I remember hearing 
the pastor read in an epistle lesson 
about the “whole armor of God” 
(Ephesians 6:10-17). In the list of 
armor and weapons—“belt of truth, 
breastplate of righteousness, sandals 
of the Gospel of peace, helmet of 
salvation, sword of the Spirit”—is also 
“the shield of faith, wherewith ye 
shall be able to quench all the fiery 
darts of the wicked.” It seems to me 
that the Word of God is not only our 
sword of offense, but our faith in 
God’s Word is also a shield of de- 
fense to protect us from harm. 

Speaker No. 4: This would be a 
good place to bring in our Scripture 
for tonight. Psalm 119:92 says: “Un- 
less thy law had been my delight, I 
should then have perished in mine 
affliction.” 

Moderator: The 95th verse says, 
“The wicked have waited for me to 
destroy me; but I will consider thy 
testimonies.” 

Speaker No. 4: Sure. That means 
that when the Psalmist was in trouble 
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he turned to God’s word in faith, and 
there discovered the way out. Listen 
to Psalm 144: “Blessed be the Lord, 
my strength... my goodness, and my 
fortress, my high tower and my de- 
liverer, my shield and he in whom I 
tuscan te 


Speaker No. 3: There was a college 
student who often had thoughts of 
suicide. His was a poor farm home, 
and he had worked hard all his life. 
To go to college it was necessary to 
work long hours at night as bus-boy 
in a downtown restaurant. Many 
times, in his sense of- inferiority and 
hopeless frustration, for he could take 
no normal part in the life of the col- 
lege, these dread thoughts of doing 
away with himself would come into 
his mind. Then it was he turned to his 
Bible, and would find there the 
strength to overcome his morbid 
thoughts. He had found God’s Word 
to be a fortress. 

Speaker No. 4: A young man was 
accustomed to take refuge from life’s 
problems by drinking alcoholic bever- 
ages. Having lost his family, his job, 
his carpenter’s tools with which to 
earn a living, he came at last to the 
pastor. He didn’t want to drink any 
more, but thinking of his little daugh- 
ter from whom he was separated, he 
could scarcely withstand the temp- 
tation to follow the usual pattern of 
his drinking. After a discussion of the 
man’s problems, and a promise to 
write to his ex-wife for pictures of the 
child, the pastor suggested that he 
take the Bible and read Psalm 23 each 
night before going to sleep. Weeks 
later when he was going to move he 
came to return the Bible, but gladly 
accepted it as a gift. “It has helped 
me many times,” he said. Wasn't 
God’s Word a refuge for him? 

Moderator; That’s right. Speaker 
No. 3, have you anything else to add? 

Speaker No. 8: Yes, I heard of a 
church in which a man waited at the 
end of the evening service until ev- 
eryone else had gone out. The pastor 
had preached on God’s forgiveness of 
sins. When they were alone the man 
asked, “Do you think God would 
forgive me?” And he poured out the 
burden of his soul. 

He had been chief book-keeper, 
had juggled figures and taken money 
from the company. Because he could 
not explain to his wife where the 
extra money came from he made it 
a practice to leave home in the even- 
ings to gamble and drink with men 


at the corner tavern. At last he was 
found out; his job was gone; he had 
to sell his home to make partial resti- 
tution. The officials of the company 
were kind-hearted and did not prose- 
cute, provided he would make good 
all the money he had stolen. In a dif- 
ferent town now, working at manual 
labor, living meagerly on a small in- 
come, the burden of his shame and 
self-reproach was almost unbearable. 
Would God forgive such a sinner? 


When his pastor gripped his hand 
and repeated the promises of God's 
Word, tears flowed from the man’s 
eves, and he said, “That’s what I need 
—assurance that God will help me.” 


Moderator (after a short pause): 
That’s it. God’s Word is our refuge 
in time of trouble,—a fortress in which 
we are secure; a shield to protect us. 
There’s nothing magical about it, so 
that just carrying it like a fetish wards 
off danger. But if it is read in faith, 
it prepares us for the storms and as- 
saults of the wicked one. 


This is the reason for the Pocket 
Testament League, and the reason for 
having a Pocket Testament League 
Day in our young people’s group. If 
you'd be interested in being a mem- 
ber of the Pocket Testament League 
ask the chairman of that committee 
(name the person) about it. 

There‘is a part of a hymn we sing 
sometimes that fits here: 

“Thy Word is like an armory 

Where soldiers may repair, 
And find for life’s long battle-day, 
All needful weapons there.” 


@ SOME SUGGESTED QUESTIONS 


1. Is it a good use of the Scrip- 
tures to shut your eyes, say a little 
prayer, and open the book to find an 
answer to your problem? Why? 

2. If you would like to have a . 
New Testament in modern English 
that is easier to understand, get the 
new Revised Standard Version ($2 at 
most bookstores). You can’t carry it 
in your pocket, but it is a good one to 
have on your table at home for de- 
votional reading. 

3. Is it better to read a small por- 
tion of Scripture and think about it, 
or should we try to read a whole 
chapter each day? 

4. Where can we get some sug- 
gestions for daily Bible reading? 

“Light for Today” is published by 

the United Lutheran Publication 
House in Philadelphia. 


LUTHER LEAGUE REVIEW 


~The Synod of the Northwest pub- 
lishes a daily devotional booklet. 

O. Hallesby’s: “God’s Word for 
Today’, published by the Augs- 
burg Publishing House, Minne- 
apolis ($1) is a good book to 
use. There are many others avail- 
able at your church bookstore. 


@® WORSHIP SUGGESTIONS 

Hymns: 
“Thy Word Is Like a Garden, Lord” 
“OQ Word of God Incarnate” 
“Lord Keep Us Steadfast” 
“I Heard the Voice of Jesus Say” 


* 


Psalm 46 (responsively) 
Read: Psalm 119:89-96 


Prayers: Almighty God, the refuge of 
all that are distressed, grant unto 
us that, in all trouble of this our 
mortal life we may flee to the knowl- 
edge of thy loving kindness and 
tender mercy; that so, sheltering 
ourselves therein, the storms of life 
may pass over us, and not shake 
the peace of God that is within us. 
Whatsoever this life may bring us, 
grant that it may never take from 
us the full faith that thou art our 


* * * 


Father. Grant us thy light, that we 
may have life, through Jesus Christ 
our Lord. Amen. 

—From “Prayers Ancient and Modem” 


@ DAILY BIBLE READINGS 
Psalm 124 
Isaiah 26:3-4 
Psalm 119:105-112 
Ephesians 6:10-17 
I John 5:4-5 
Psalm 27 
II Samuel 22:1-4 


* 


Nicknames For The Bible 


STAKES in the translation of 
M passages of scripture or other 
unusual incidents connected 
with the printing of certain Bibles 
have given rise to some odd Bible 
“nicknames.” 
_ For instance, there was the “Bug 
Bible,” an English translation printed 
by John Daye in 1551. This printing 
was so called because in it the fifth 
verse of Ps. 91 read: “Thou shalt not 
need to be afraid for any bugges by 
night.” The King James Version gives 
this sentence thus: “Thou shalt not be 
afraid for the terror by night.” How- 
ever, in the 16th century the word 
“bug” meant a hobgoblin, specter, or 
ghost. So this translation was prob- 
ably intentional. 

In 1560 some exiled Englishmen 
living in Geneva, Switzerland, printed 
a Bible that became known as the 
“Breeches Bible,” because the word 
“breeches” was used for “aprons” in 
Gen. 3:7, making that verse read, 
“And they sewed fig leaves together, 
and _made_ themselves _ breeches.” 
Again, this translation was probably 
made because the word “breeches” 
at that time meant any garment worn 
» over the body below the waist. 

_ Being easy to handle, the Breeches 
Bible became popular and almost re- 
placed the Great Bible, which had 
been in use in the English churches. 
About 160 editions of the Breeches 
Bible were printed. A press in Dort, 
in the Netherlands, issued additional 
copies of this translation. The em- 
_ blem of this printing company was 
a goose, so their printing of the 
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Breeches Bible became known as the 
“Goose Bible.” 


In one printing of the King James 
Version of the Bible the word “not” 
was omitted in the seventh command- 
ment. Barker and Lucas, the printers 
responsible for the error, were sum- 
moned by Archbishop Laud to appear 
before the court of the high commis- 
sion. The printers were fined a sum 
equivalent to $1,500, a severe pen- 
alty in those days, and were told to 
destroy all copies of their edition. 
But four or five copies escaped de- 
struction. These became known as the 
“Wicked Bible.” and because of their 
scarcity have become very valuable. 
One was auctioned off in London in 
1944 for $155. The Wicked Bible was 
also called the “Adulterous Bible” and 
the “Devil’s Bible.” 


Another Bible also bore the latter. 


title. This one, according to legend, 
was written by a monk who sold him- 
self to the devil in order to escape 
execution. For sparing the monk’s life, 
Satan required the monk to copy the 
entire Bible on asses’ skins in one 
night. This Devil’s Bible was found in 
Stockholm, Sweden, at the close of 
the Thirty Years’ War. It is a full copy 
of the scriptures in beautiful hand- 
writing on three hundred asses’ skins. 

In 1717 the Clarendon Press at 
Oxford, England, turned out a King 
James Version of the Bible called the 


“Vinegar Bible.” A mistake in the 
title of the twentieth chapter of Luke 
gave it this name. It read: “The Par- 
able of the Vinegar” instead of the 
correct translation, “The Parable of 
the Vineyard.” There are a few copies 
of the Vinegar Bible still in existence. 

In another English printing of the 
Bible, made in 1809, the word “idle” 
was used for “idol” in Zech. 11:17. 
That mistake made the verse read, 
“Woe to the idle shepherd that leav- 
eth the flock!” This error gave the 
name “Idle Bible.” At that time the 
word “idol” meant worthless or lazy. 
When the Revised Version of the 
Bible was made the above-mentioned 
verse was rendered thus: “Woe to the 
worthless shepherd that leaveth the 
flock!” 

Probably the fastest printing of the 
Bible ever made was done by the 
Caxton Company in England in 1877. 
They printed the Bible in twelve 
hours to mark the four-hundredth an- 
niversary of the introduction of print- 
ing into that country. This edition-of 
the Bible was named the Caxton 
Memorial Bible. 

Many small Bibles have been made. 
Among these are the famous Thumb 
Bible and the Glasgow Bible. The 
former, measuring one inch square 
and half an inch thick, was published 
in Aberdeen, Scotland, in 1670. The 
latter measuring 14 by 1% inches 
without the cover, was printed in 
1901. The Glasgow Bible contains 876 
pages and has a magnifying glass 
in a pocket on the cover. With this 
glass the text can be easily read. 
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THIS PARTY POINTING UP THE 
LUTHER LEAGUE MISSIONARY 
PROJECT IN HONOLULU WAS 
WRITTEN BY HAROLD PARK 


Invitation 
A picture of a palm tree and beach 
scene, or hula girl in grass skirt, may 
be used with the following verse: 
“A Hawaiian party. Be sure to 
come. 

Join the Luther Leaguers for loads 
of fun. 
A Pacific paradise you will find, 

With South Sea gomes of every 
kind.” 

The date and time of the party 
should be added under the poem. 


the person. A prize of a Hawaiian 
object may be given. 

A different version of “Aloha” 
might be to have the boys ask ques- 
tions and carry on conversations with 
the girls. The girls are to reply, “Alo- 
ha,” to every question. They can 
speak no other word. 


Hawaiian pictures 

The feature of the party should be 
movies or slides on Hawaii. “Treasure 
Islands,” a Dole Pineapple film is 
available from Modern Talking Pic- 
tures, Inc., 45 Rockefeller Plaza, New 
York 20, N. Y. , for the cost of return 
postage. 

“Highways to Hawaii,” a United 
Air Lines film travelogue is available 
from any UAL office for cost of return 
postage. Pan American Airlines and 
Northwest Airlines also have movies 
on Hawaii. 

A series of kodachrome slides en- 


titled “Aloha” shows the work of the . 


A Night tn Hawai 


Decorations 

Use palms, bamboo, cocoanuts, 
pineapple, Hawaiian pictures, grass 
skirts, crepe paper streamers with 
tropical isle motif. Tack up travel 
folders on Hawaii. Good pictures can 
be found in the October 1949 issue 
of National Geographic Magazine. 


= Identification Tags 

As the guests arrive, each is given 
an identification tag in the form of a 
cocoanut, pineapple or palm tree. His 
name is to be written on the tag, and 
the tag worn during the party. 


Aloha 

A-lo-ha means “greetings.” Upon 
arrival each person is given a hand- 
shake, pencil and paper. He then is to 
shake hands with and secure the 
names of as many other persons as 
possible. Opposite each name should 
be written the birthday and hobby of 
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evening was “Dr. lI. 


United Lutheran Church in Hawaii 
and presents informaiton on the 
Luther League missionary — project. 
These slides should be ordered from 
the Luther League of America. 


Favors 

Distribute crepe paper, needle and 
thread to each person (or couple). 
Ask them to use their imaginations 
and construct a lei (pronounced lay- 
ee). A Hawaiian lei is a garland or 
necklace of flowers or leaves. A prize 
may be given for the best likeness 
to a Hawaiian lei. The leis are then to_ 
be worn during the party. (Construc- 
tion of the leis might be done just 
before refreshments instead of at this 
time.) . 


Flower basket 

Have the guests seated in a circle 
with one person as IT standing in 
the center. There should be no empty 
chairs in the circle. Name each person 
with the name of a flower, including 
some Hawaiian flowers such as orchid, 
hibiscus. 

The person who is IT says, “I want 
a flower basket with 22 <2... vs ues : 
and 


set te et we ee te > 


naming several ot the flowers. Th 

persons whose flower names are called 
have to exchange chairs, while IT. 
tries to get one of the vacant chairs 
in the exchange. IT can also say, 


ae 


GALLONS OF WATER are poured into and on the losers by the winners of one — 
section of the Hawaiian night party at the Pittsburgh LL Convention. Theme for the 
Q. Visits Hawaii.’ Alternatng throughout the party were quiz 
sessions with hilarious consequences, and Hawaiian dances and music. Although all the 
dancers were amateur, they had rehearsed until they were ready to perform gracefully. 
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“Flower basket upset,” at which time 
everyone must get another chair. 


Pacific fruit 


Have the guests seated in a circle. 


Have them pass around three or four 
articles of Hawaiian fruit, such as 
pineapple, cocoanut, banana, while 
music is being played. When the mu- 
sic stops the persons holding the fruit 
must sing a song or perform a stunt. 


Hawaiian charades 

Guests are divided into two to four 
groups. One group acts out a charade 
in pantomime for the others to guess. 
Then another group takes a turn. The 
subjects of the charades should cen- 
ter around some characteristic of Ha- 
wail. 


Sugar island 

Guests are divided into two or more 
teams (use same groupings as for 
_ charades). The teams are lined up at 
one end of the room for a relay race. 
Each person is given a cube of sugar 
to be carried on his nose while both 
hands are held behind his back. 

When the starting signal is given, 
the first person in each team puts the 
sugar cube on his nose, places his 
hands behind his back, crosses the 
starting lines, goes to the other end 
of the room and returns, all the while 
balancing the sugar on the nose. 
When the first person returns, the 
second may start carrying the sugar on 
his nose in the same manner, then the 
third, and so on. The first team com- 
pleting the relay wins and may be 
given a suitable prize, such as an- 
other lump of sugar. 


Paradise of the Pacific 

With the guests seated give to 
each a pencil and paper. Have each 
write his name and “Paradise of the 
Pacific” at the top of the paper. 
Guests are then to make up words 
‘using only the letters found in this 
nickname for Hawaii. Set a time limit 
of about five minutes. Check the an- 
swer sheets for the winner. 


Tropical treats 

1. Pineapple or banana 
crackers and cocoa. 

2. Orange-cocoanut tapioca pud- 
ding, cookies, pineapple or fruit 
juice. 

3. Cocoanut cake, nuts and coffee. 

Choose one. 


salad, 
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Pee Snag that Joo 


HE advertisement states, “Reply 

by letter.” So you take out a sheet 

of your very best flower-bordered 
stationery, fill your pen with that 
trick green ink, and write a reply 
something like this: 

“I always thought I'd like to work in 
a place like yours. I took one-half year of 
typing and bookkeeping and liked it just 
fine. I couldn’t start work until next week 
because Im invited out of town. this 
week-end, but any time after the twen- 
tieth I'd be interested in the position. I 
am eighteen years old with brown hair 
and blue eyes and I weigh 115 pounds 
and am five feet three inches tall. What 
salary do you pay and do beginners get a 
summer vacation this year or do they 
have to wait until next year? 

“Hoping to hear from you soon... 
And you'll have a long wait. 

Exaggerated? 

“Not one applicant in twenty-five 
writes a good letter of application,” 
groaned the personnel manager. “Look 
at these! Disjointed, rambling, devoid 
of all pertinent information! I’ve even 
got two in this bunch where the ap- 
plicant has neglected to sign her 
name. 

“Here’s one from a woman who 
writes five pages about her marital 
troubles and how she needs the job, 
but she doesn’t even state what year 
in school she completed, where, if 
ever, she’s worked before or give one 
single reference. 

“Here’s a possibility. This girl gives 
her age, education, and lists her pre- 
vious positions and reasons for leaving 
them very clearly. However, she’s 
neglected to put in the dates she 
worked for those other firms. Some 
are big concerns with hundreds of 
employees. It would greatly facilitate 
checking her references if only she 
had included dates! However, I'll put 
her in the follow-up pile. 

“Now take this. Six pages written 
in a sprawling hand with pale ink on 
both sides of the paper. I’m not even 
going to read it! 

“Here’s another possibility. This girl 
writes a neat letter. She’s young, never 
worked before, so she has no business 
reference, but she’s frank about it. 
She has taken school courses that 
would help her in our work. She gives 
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good personal references—teachers, 
businessmen, a good Church refer- 
ence. I can look into that. 

“Here’s a girl who must think we’re 
applying for a model or night-club en- 
tertainer instead of a secretary—she 
goes into such detail about her hair, 
eyes, and figure. Kid’s been seeing too 
many movies where Secretary Snags 
Boss. Out she goes! 

“Here’s a really good one. She sub- 
ordinates the ‘T’ angle. Notice most of 
the letters start every sentence with 
‘TP She’s apparently taken some pains 
to find out what we want in our busi- 
ness. She shows familiarity with its 
vocabulary. She gives full addresses 
and telephone numbers for all her 
references. All personal information, 
age, education, previous employment, 
and so forth, is tabulated, so I can 
get it at a glance. Her letter is neatly 
typed. Probably that girl has an or- 
derly mind. I'll put hers on the very 
top of the ‘possible’ pile. 

“Well, all in the day’s work! But if 
these people knew how they betray 
themselves by their letters! Trouble 
is, probably some in the discard pile 
are good people who could be trained. 
But one man just hasn’t time to win- 
now them out.” 

So—let your letter help! Be willing 
to take as much time dressing up your 
letter of application as you would 
dressing up yourself if you were going 
to see the employment manager in 
person. Use good-quality, plain paper. 
Unless the advertisement requests a 
reply in your own handwriting, use 
the typewriter. Emphasize what you 
could contribute to the firm, not what 
it could contribute to you. Give all the 
information requested, completely but 
briefly, and ‘be sure to list your refer- 
ences fully, giving exact dates of 
schooling and previous employment. 
If you are in doubt about form, con- 
sult any good business textbook. In it 
you will find several model letters of 
application on which you can base 
your own. Take time to make a rough 
draft of your letter, so that you can 
correct it freely. 

Then send it on its way! Your first 
letter may not hit the mark, but it 
won't hit the discard pile! 
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Greetings—the season’s 
greetings! And do come 
in! The place is a mad- 
house—as it usually is at 
this season of the year! 
We have been wrapping 
packages, playing records, 
making Christmas cards 
and singing endlessly! But 
there is always space for 
one more Leaguer bent on helping. 
Currently we need someone to man 
another hammer down here. Upstairs 
in the workroom the Christmas card 
crowd is short a squeegee operator at 
the silk screen. While you are scroung- 
ing around looking for your niche, 
how about adding your tenor or so- 
prano or whatever to a few verses of 
“Hark! The Herald Angels Sing”? 

Nice, no? Now how about some 
Bach organ music while we talk and 
work? Luther (Dehnel from Minne- 
apolis, that is), you are close to the 
player; how about stacking on the 
records? Thank you. 

What sort of a Christmas program 
is being planned for this holiday at 
your church? Probably by and for the 
Sunday School? Could the committee 
be persuaded to let the Luther 
League do the job? We have been 
hatching a few ideas about such a 
project and we know that you would 
enjoy doing it. Shall we expound fur- 
ther? 

What we have in mind is not a rou- 
tine program of recitations by all the 
cute and talented youngsters of the 
Sunday School with a few carols 
thrown in for audience participation. 
We are thinking in terms of a play, 
maybe written by the leaguers them- 
selves. 

It has been done in at least one 
congregation that we know of. Part 
of one play showed a family Christ- 
mas shopping; later switched the 
scene to the family home where the 
father read the Christmas story to his 
children from a Random House book 
entitled A Childs Story of the Na- 
tivity by Louis Raymond. Another 
time the cast listened to the Christmas 
gospels as read by Charles Laughton 
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(on a DECCA record) over a “radio”. 
On. still another occasion the Christ- 
mas story became the “big story” of 
a newspaper reporter who was first 
seen sitting at his typewriter on one 
corner of the stage. Both the house 
and the stage were in darkness. The 
only light was a lamp on the re- 
porter’s desk. As he wrote tableaux 
appeared on the rest of the stage. 

Or your league might do a produc- 
tion of “Why the Chimes Rang.” A 
one act play by Elizabeth Apthorp 
McFadden adapted from Raymond 
McDonald Alden’s story is available 
from Samuel French: Publisher, 25 
West Forty-fifth Street, New York. 
Royalty: Five dollars when no admis- 
sion is charged—and it’s worth every 
penny! Or the original story can be 
read by a narrator with the action tak- 
ing pageant form. 

A simple set is required for the 
play. The interior of a poor cottage, 
a fireplace, one window, a door and 
some stools or heavy, rough chairs 
are necessary. One wall of the cottage 
is made of dark cheese cloth and 
when the scene shifts to the cathedral 
where gifts are being offered, it is 
seen through the transparency. Pro- 
ducing the thing in this form will 
provide activity for actors, electricians, 
gals who are handy with needles, and 
a regular stage crew to build and 
paint the set as well. 

We like the pageant form just as 
well, though, and it requires no set- 
ting but your own church and some 
spot lights. The congregation becomes 
a part of the cast in this case. So does 
the choir. You begin with a proces- 
sional by the choir and follow that 
with scripture read by the pastor. At 
this point the narrator begins to read 


the story. When he (or 
she) reaches the gift-giy- 
ing part of the tale, the 
pageant cast begins to ap- 
proach the chancel from 
the rear of the church. 
Spotlights follow each 
character—and you can 


have as many as you like — 
—down the aisle to the al- 


tar where each hesitates briefly, listen- 
ing for the chimes. When the chimes 
finally do ring for Holger’s gift, they 
eventually blend with the choir in a 


recessional which ends the production. 


Something else you might do is set 
up a gift wrapping and split basket 
decorating service. There are always 


so many things to be done during 


this season of the year. Busy men 
and women would appreciate being 
relieved of some of their tasks, espe- 
cially if their fingers are all thumbs! 
Use the gay papers printed for Christ- 
mas gifts, or create some wrappings of 
your own. Or make some of SWAP 


SHOP’S own papér angels for hospital _ 


trays or other institutional‘use. (Pat- 
tern on request. Address Mrs. Paul 
H. Cover, Harper Village, Wireton, 
Pennsylvania. ) 


Christmas is our favorite time of — 


all the year, not just because it means 
holly and the smell of pine, bright red 
poinsettias and the smiling faces of 
children, peppermint candy canes and 
mysterious packages, carols and 
Christmas legends and myriads of 


colored lights. We like it best because- 


of what it does to people. Their 
smiles are radiant. Their eyes sparkle. 


Their spirits expand with good will. 


They think more of others and less of 
themselves, and the earth becomes a 
good place in which to live. That is 
the wonderful thing about Christmas. 
People seem to remember why Christ 


was. born in Bethlehem. If only we - 


could remember later how it was at 
@hnistmasees. ea. 


But its time to sing “Silent Night” 


and close up the SHOP. Have a 
blessed Christmas and come back to 
the SWAP SHOP soon. 
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TRAVELIN’ by Winifred Baker. New York: 
Friendship Press. 35¢. 


Travelin’ is .a new one-act play 
about migrant farm workers and the 
_ way their hard lot was changed by 
the spirit of a Christian community 
and its citizens. 

Only nine characters are needed— 
four men and five women. The set- 
ting is simple. Young people’s groups 
should be interested in producing the 
play to awaken in their church an 
awareness of the plight of agricultural 
migrants. 

The Green family, main characters, 
are a group of workers who are lo- 
cated, for the moment, in a pitched 
tent encampment near the beet fields. 
They are there only long enough— 
according to their idea—to tend and 
harvest the crop. Then they must 
move on to wherever else they can 
find work. 

Another migrant family—the Wil- 
sons—are in the next tent, and in the 
same predicament. 

As the plot unfolds, several things 
become strongly apparent: These 
folk are “withdrawn” from settled and 
sound community living because of 
their poverty. They are also with- 
drawn into themselves with a sort of 
pride that is intermixed with ignor- 
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ance and prejudice. This prejudice is 
the result of lack of regular education, 
of hardship, of living divorced from 
any real church “attendance, of fear 
of what “organized” society will do 
to them. 

All these unfortunate aspects of 
their lives have serious results: In 
one case a child dies from failure of 
the mother to accept medical aid from 
the town’s doctor. In another case a 
child is seriously wounded. In a third 
instance another child is beset by the 
possibility of losing good friends, 
good education, and suffering again 
the psychological dislocation that al- 
ways comes with social and physical 
dislocation. 

No royalties are required for per- 
formances. 


RAINBOW CAMPUS by Ethel Todd Ander- 


son. New York: Thomas Nelson and 
Sons. $2.25. 


Has a letter ever caused excitement 
for you and your friends for months? 
Mele and David did receive such a 
letter. They were students at the Uni- 
versity of Hawaii when their Aunt 
Nan wrote from India telling them 
that the crown prince of Nejab was 
also a student at the school. 

Who could this prince be? The 
hunt starts and with it is much ex- 
citement. Atsuko, Mele’s roommate, 
and Johnny and Ted, friends of David, 
also help in the hunt. Of course, all 
is done in deepest secrecy. 

The plot thickens when Atsuko dis- 
appears in a tidal wave while the 
group is spending a weekend at a 
beach cottage. 

You will use the glossary of Ha- 
waiian words many times during these 
adventures. By the time you finish 
Rainbow Campus you will be using 
such words as aloha, kane, maholo 
and wahine when talking with your 
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friends. The big question, however, 
still remains, “Who is the prince?” 
—Ielene Ufkes 


SO SURE OF LIFE by Violet Wood. New 
York: Friendship Press. 
Cloth $2.50. Paper $1.00. 


This is the true story of a man who 
is still living and working as hard as 
ever as a medical man and a Protes- 
tant missionary. among the folk who 
live on the Tennessee side of the 
Great Smoky Mountains. 

Here the reader will find a heart- 
warming account of what one man 
has done to lift up the lives of thous- 
ands of folk in “the land of do with- 
out.” Here also one will make ac- 
quaintance with a group of pictur- 
esque and independent people—the 
folk who still speak the way their 
forbears did in the time of Queen 
Elizabeth. 

It is biography, sociology, religion, 
adventure and history, all rolled into 
one volume. 


192 pages. 


INTRODUCING ISLAM by J. Christy Wil- 
son. New York: Friendship Press. 64 
pages. 60¢. 

Inquiring readers over age 16 will 
find these facts about Islam quite 
interesting. 

Lively photographs will be found 
in profusion, showing costumes, reli- 
gious rites, national and racial types, 
architecture and other graphic aspects 
of Islamic culture. 

Starting with the historical back- 
ground and the rise and spread of the 
Islamic faith, the book takes the read- 
er through the tenets, the rules and 
the traditions of that faith. A succeed- 
ing chapter gives an account of the 
present Islamic world in terms of pop- 
ulation, geographic areas and types 
of people among the believers. 

Especially illuminating is the final 
chapter. It shows a new way of look- 
ing at—and appreciating—Christianity. 
The author presents the views and 
feelings of the converts from Islam to 
our own faith. Their sacrifices and the 
zeal of their belief is an inspiration. 
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time when I get to know her better, 
but I bet Tll never need a piece of 
raw steak on a black eye after I’ve 
been out with her. I don’t think a 
guy has any kick coming just because 
a girl doesn’t want him to kiss her, 
but I do think he has a right to be 
sore if she acts as if she wanted him 
to and then mows him down when 
he tries. : 

~ Last year a doctor talked to the 
school gym class about petting. He 
said that when boys got ready for 
high school they had outgrown the 
kind of affection they had always 
been used to from their mothers and 
fathers. I guess he’s right, too, because 
I remember how fit to be tied I was 
when Mother kissed me right before 
a bunch of fellows when I left for my 
first out-of-town football game. First 
thing they know they are out on a 
limb with nobody petting them, and 
that’s when they begin to think of 
girls that way. 

That doesn’t mean a girl has to 
pet or you don't take her out again. 
But if she gets you in the mood for 
petting and acts as if she wants to, 
and then gets mad if you try, youre 
pretty apt to throw her telephone 
number in the wastepaper basket and 
try somebody else. 

The funny thing about it is that 
how cute a girl is hasn’t anything to 
do with whether you try to kiss her 
or not. Of course she’s got to be at- 
tractive or you. don’t want to kiss her. 
But if she’s smart and has a good 
line and dances well she can keep 
your mind off the kissing business 
most of the time. 

It sounds funny enough, but some- 
times you kiss a girl just because you 
can't think of any other way to pass 
the time. 

It would do a girl a lot of good if 
she could listen in on a locker room 
some time and get a line on what the 
fellows say about girls. A girl’s locker 
room score would depend on how 
few times she’s mentioned and not 
how many. Nine times out of ten if a 
fellow’s been out on a date the night 
before hell mention it. If some guy 
with a car of his own and a bank 
president for a father has tried to kiss 
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a girl and couldn't get away with it, 
and you try and do get away with it, 
you feel pretty pleased with yourself, 
especially if you don’t just happen to 
like that guy. So you spread the news. 
I’m not saying you should, but: you 
do. Unless she happens to be a pretty 
special girl and you've liked her for a 
long time and youre sure five other 
fellows haven't kissed her before you. 
If she’s that kind of a girl you keep 
pretty still about it. Two kinds of 
girls are never mentioned in locker 
rooms: The kind who are too unat- 
tractive and too uninteresting to get 
talked about any place and the kind 
that everybody likes a lot and if you 
did say anything about her some fel- 
low would up and paste you on the 
nose. The girls who fool around a lot 
and date with practically any fellow 
who comes along are pretty apt to 
have their names thrown around like 
a wet ball on a slippery field. 


One thing that I think is awfully 
funny about girls: You can never tell 
what they're thinking. They've got a 
preconceived idea about what they 
want you to say next and sometimes 
it takes a mind reader to figure out 
what it is. Yesterday I played tennis 
with Barbara. When we got through 
I asked her if she wanted to go get 
a choc malt. She said, “Heavens no! 
I weigh about two hundred pounds 
now and there’s only one more potato 
between me and breaking the scales!” 


“Bet you don’t weigh more than 
one hundred and forty,” I said, look- 
ing her over. And was she mad! That 
night I told my Dad about it just 
to see what hed say. 

“Did you really say you thought 
she weighed one hundred and forty?” 
he asked. 

“Sure, I did. She’s tall, you know, 
and solid.” 

“Well, maybe she is, and maybe she 
wanted you to say, “Why, Barbara, 
youre just right, you know you are. 
Those skinny types went out years 
ago, or something like that.” 

Anyway, I learned this much. They 
don’t want you to tell them the truth. 
Now, if a fellow was overweight he’d 
say, “Gosh almighty, I'd like about 
three choc malts but I weigh ten 
pounds too much and I’ve got to work 
it off some way or other,” and that 
would be that. 


Barbara got mad at me another 
time when I took her to a dance. The 
top of the car was down and when 
we got there she looked like a Kan- 


sas cyclone, and she said, “I certainly _ 
am a fright!” 

“Barbara,’ I said, like a father, 
“You are not looking your best. But 
maybe you can get everything under 
control with a comb and ‘a powder 
puff.” Of course that was weeks ago 
when I didn’t know any better. Now 
I'd try. “Your hair’s slightly on the 
windblown side. Not many girls could 
look cute the way you do, all mussed 
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up. 

Mary was different. I offered to put 
the top up before we started, but she 
just whisked a big fluffy handkerchief 
thing out of her pocket and tied it 
around her hair. It was some kind: 
of thin stuff and purple and pink and 
blue all at: once. When I told her. 
she looked like a gypsy doll in it, I 
meant it. 

The first time I took her out we 
were going swimming and she came 
out with a pair of white slacks over 
her suit. I have a pointer named 
Spots and no matter how well I tie 
her up, she does a Houdini when she — 
hears the car start and manages to fall 
into the front seat some place betweén 
the house and the highway. This time 
she took a short cut across a new 
flower bed and landed on Mary’s lap. 
I stopped the car so Mary could bawl 
me out and get it over with. She just 
laughed and said, “If you think this 
is bad you ought to see me when my 
hound jumps on me. She’s a cocker 
spaniel and before I get her off I look 
like a football field on a rainy day.” 
By the time we got to the beach 
Mary had dried off and out came a 
little brush from her purse. “My dog 
insurance,” she laughed, and we got 
her cleaned up in a minute. 


If I had a sister to raise I'd lecture 
her about clothes every morning be- 
fore breakfast. A fellow likes a girl 
to look like a million, but she can be 
an awful nuisance if you have to stop © 
and worry about her dress or her 
hair every time a cloud shows up on 
the horizon. 


Another thing Id tell her about 
is make-up. No fellow likes to be seen 
with a girl who looks as if he’d picked 
her from the extras on a film lot in 
Hollywood. Also he gets pretty de-— 
flated if right in the middle of his 
life’s story that he is telling her she 
pulls out a repair kit and starts to 
work. How would a girl like it if she 
was telling him her life’s ambitions 
and he propped up a mirror and 
started retying his tie? I always 
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thought Id try that on a girl but some 
way or other I never had the nerve. 


Our history teacher has a pet phrase 
which is: “When it comes down to a 
final analysis,” so I guess when it 
comes down to a final analysis with 
a fellow he takes a particular girl out 
because he expects to have a good 
time with her. If it’s a dance he'll pick 
out a girl who is good to look at and 
who is a good dancer. That doesn’t 
mean he wants her to be too good 
either. A fellow gets embarrassed if 
the girl is off in a cloud of dust the 
minute the music starts and he winds 
up panting and wondering what to do 
with his feet. The main thing is for 
her to follow well and he’s pretty 
sure not to try anything too fancy 
until he’s tried her out a little to 
find out what she can do. He doesn’t 
“want her to be too popular so he 
doesn't even get a chance at her ex- 
cept in a cheat dance or when they 
are winding up with Home Sweet 
Home and she just remembers who 
brought her. Neither does he want 
her to decorate the wall when he 
wants time off to try out a little num- 
ber with Red Hair who just blew in 
from out of town. When it’s all over 
he wants to feel she’s had a swell 
time too, and if she’s smart she'll let 
him know it. 


It he wants to play tennis he'll pick 
out a girl who can keep her mind on 
‘the game. And if it’s swimming, he 
wants one who won’t get a tempera- 
ture if her-hair gets wet. I found a 
girl once I could take fishing and 
that’s really something. She even 
baited her own hook and took her 
own fish off. I think it’s all right if a 
girl wants to be afraid of worms and 
doesn’t like to get fish scales in her 
hair, but if she’s like that she’d better 
stay home and do her nails instead of 
going fishing. 

In other words, you get more fun 
out of it if she’s really good at what- 
ever she is doing. It’s funny to see 
a girl who can dance you under the 
table at the Club suddenly turn out 
too frail and delicate the next day to 
help you beach a canoe. 


Peggy has one of those just-don’t 
seem- to- be- able- to- boil- water com- 
plexes. We went to her house after 
a dance one night to raid the refrig- 
erator and she couldn’t even find the 
can opener, to say nothing of being 
able to use it when we ran it down. 
When we went to Mary’s house after 
a basketball game she just snapped 
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on the oven, dumped a box of some- 
thing into a bowl, stirred it up with 


- milk and by the time we had the pop 


bottles open we had a couple of pans 
of hot gingerbread that would win 
a first prize at any county fair in the 
country. 

You can’t expect a girl to be tops 
at everything, but if she’s smart she'll 
practice up on a few little things so 
she can do them well. 

It’s a long ways from kissing to gin- 
gerbread. But I guess it’s all part of 
the reason why some girls spend their 
evenings at the library and others 
can't answer their phones fast enough. 
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away with it. But you’ve got to have 
a lot more stuff in you to fall back on, 
like being easy to look at and fun to 
be with. If you don’t have some of 
these things kissing won't help you 
anyway, because they get tired of 
that and you wake up and find your- 
self on the Girls’ Stag Line. 

When I first started dating with 
Johnny we argued this all out, and 
he had a new angle on it that sounded 
pretty good to me. 

“O. K.,” he said. “A kiss means 
something pretty special to me, too. 
There are plenty of places where a 
guy can collect one without a strug- 
gle. Maybe after you get to know me 
better you'll like me well enough to 
let me kiss you goodnight. If you 
don’t, O. K. T'll probably look around 
for somebody else. I don’t know. But 
don’t think for a minute I’m not going 
to try to kiss you every time I get 
a chance.” 

Johnny is sweet. We go to all the 
dances together and we have lots of 
fun. Last night when he brought me 


home he kissed me goodnight. Mother» 


would never understand. Lots of girls 
have mothers they can’t talk things 
over with. If you try to talk to other 
girls, they may tell, or they won't 
be frank. 

Last year we had a new gym teach- 
er at our school. She was young and 
smooth looking and just by looking at 
her you could tell she knew all about 
boys and dating. Some of us talked 
to her about our boy troubles. She said, 
“Well, if boys didn’t ever try to kiss 


you, youd certainly wonder what was 
wrong with you.” This answer coming 
from a grownup was a pretty big sur- 
prise. It was the first time anybody 
had talked to us like that. She went 
on to say that the whole thing boiled 
down to elementary psychology. Boys 
are just like other people. They try to 
hang on to things that give them 
pleasure and they try to shake off the 
things that cause them pain or un- 
happiness. Kissing is only one of the ~ 
things that make them happy, and if 
it’s too easy or too soon, on the first 
date, it doesn’t mean much to them. 
A girl has to be able to make a boy 
happy while she is with him so the 
next day he thinks, “Gee! What a 
swell time I had!” And then he comes 
back for mote. She told us about a 
lot of things a girl can do and be 
that will make a boy happy. Then she 
had several people come to class to 
give talks on clothes and make-up 
and good looks and things like that. 


First, a boy wants a girl to look 
like a million dollars and this doesn’t 
mean she has to look like a glamor 
girl or have a fur coat. Her clothes 
can really be very inexpensive, just 
so they look as if they belonged to her 
and are really appropriate to the time 
and place. She can study style and 
line and color in the magazines and 
a little experimenting will tell her 
what things look best on her. 


The style expert who talked to us 
suggested sketching out our costumes 
with a pencil, using what we already 
have or what we are planning to get 
as a basic idea. A box of colored 
crayons comes in handy to show the 
colors and it’s fun to try out different 
color accents on paper. You need to 
fill in the color of your hair and eyes 
on the sketch so you can get the 
whole idea. Long before dubonnet 
and blue became the rage I dis- 
covered with my little box of crayons 
and a piece of scratch paper that a 
soft blue belt and scarf were just 
what my dark red wool frock needed 
to bring out the color of my eyes. 


Along with clothes goes the sub- 
ject of make-up. A girl can learn to 
be expert at it if she tries. Boys don’t 
like to take a girl out who looks like 
a bad imitation of a night club singer. 
Any good beauty parlor or depart- 
ment store will have make-up experts 
at their counters who will be glad to 
tell her what suits her best and how 
to put it on. Boys hate being made 
conspicuous. 
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Best of all the things our gym 
teacher told us was that a girl didn’t 
have to be really beautiful at all, in 
order to make a beautiful appéar- 
ance. It’s the whole combination of 
friendliness and warmth and interest 
and clean, shining hair and a good 
make-up job that does the work like 
fitting just the right notes together 
on the piano to make’ a_ beautiful 
chord. All this is a lot of comfort to a 
girl like me who freckles in the sum- 
mer and has a waistline three inches 
bigger than her grandmother’s. 


I have to admit manners have a lot 
to do with the impression she creates 
too. Boys like a girl to be smooth 
enough to act like a queen on the 
dance floor even if she does do cart 
wheels on the beach next afternoon. If 
she’s uncertain about forks and things 
there are lots of books in the public 
library that will warn her against 
ordering a hamburger with onions at 
the Cocoanut Grove. 


According to our gym teacher the 
important thing is for a girl to have 
a lot of good substitutes. One way to 
make a boy happy so that he will 
like her even if he can’t always get 
his own way about everything is to 
show him she thinks he is simply 
swell. When she’s with him there are 
lots of ways of letting him know that 
he’s fun to be with and that she’s 
interested in what he is doing and 
saying. She’d better spend a little 
time between dates reading the sports 
page and finding out the fine points 
of midget auto racing or model air- 
planes or whatever he’s keen about. 
She doesn’t have to know much about 
the subject, just enough to ask a few 
leading questions. The boy wants to 
do all the talking anyway and a 
girl who will listen with wide eyes 
and real interest to his favorite hobby 
is just writing her initials on his 
sleeve. 


She needs a few interests of her 
own. to tell him about too, even if 
it’s only how she plans her clothes. 
Such a subject will give him a nice 
superior attitude that will really build 
him up. 

She needs to be a perfect dancer 
and she'd better find out early in the 
game whether she’s good or not. If 
she comes home with footprints on 
her new satin slippers and boys sug- 
gest sitting this one out shed better 
lock the living room door at home 
and beat out a few rhythms to the 
tune of the radio until she can keep 
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step to any kind of music. Maybe 
she knows a boy who is ‘an especially 
good dancer and who would be pretty 
set up over the idea of giving her a 
few lessons at home followed by a 
round of toasted cheese sandwiches 
and pop or lemonade. 


Almost any girl can find one or two 
sports that she’s especially good at. 
Maybe it’s tennis or swimming. She 
may be better than the boy and un- 
less she knows him very well she’d 
better not beat him a love set on the 
tennis court the first time. Some boys 
are old-fashioned enough to believe 
that girls belong to the weaker sex. 


There’s just one more thing that I 
gathered from all the talking that’s 
been done about this boy business, 
and that’s about having fun at home. 
A few loose rugs in the living room 
that can be kicked up at a moment's 
notice for a little home dancing help 
a girl to hold her own in the world of 
competition over boys. A refrigerator 
with some cookie dough rolled up 
and ready for baking at the drop of 
a hat and the makings for some cold 
drinks with ice cubes tinkling abound 
in them will do a lot for her. A ping 
pong table in the back yard, or a 
badminton court or even a few odds 
and ends like Chinese checkers will 
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give her place a country club atmos- 


phere. A girl can really work out ; 
some pretty good antikissing cam- : 
paigns if she plans other things for — 


her dates to do. 


Mother is still telling me about — 
Mr. Right, bless her heart! When he — 
does come along maybe I'll know © 


enough about men and what they like 
to make him a good wife. 
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Founded 1928 Co-Educational 


A Four-year fully accredited college controlled 
by the United Lutheran Synod of New 
York, emphasizing Christian values. 


A.B. and B.S. degrees in Liberal Arts. 


Secondary Teaching, Business Administration, 
Nursing. 


Full-time Christian Service (Parish Work). 


Pre-professional programs in major fields. 


Students admitted in September and February 


flenry J. ARNotD, Ph.D., LL.D., President 


THIEL COLLEGE 


GREENVILLE, PA. 


A Christian College 
of Liberal Arts and Sciences 
Fully Accredited 


For intormation write to 
Dean Herbert G. Gebert President William F. Zimmerman 
An Institution of the Pittsburgh Synod 


Co-educational 


UNIVERSITY 
AT SELINSGROVE 


SUSQUEHANNA 


IN THE HEART OF PENNSYLVANIA 


An Accredited Co-Educational College, 


Dedicated to Christian Scholarship 


LIBERAL ARTS 

MUSIC 

TEACHER TRAINING 
BUSINESS EDUCATION 


G. Morris SMitru. 
A.M., D.D., LL.D: 
President 


Midland College is a 4-year co- 
educational liberal arts college; defi- 
nitely Christian in atmosphere and 
practices. Fully accredited. Moderate 
expenses. Affiliated with The United 
lutheran Church in America. 


MIDLAND COLLEGE 


Wir11aM P. Hieronymus, Pu.D.. President 


63rd Year FREMONT, NEBRASKA 


An 
Inexpensive 
GIFT 


CLIP ON 


BOOK MARKS 


Plan NOW Fa: Useful Christmas Gifts 


Illustration shows book-clip to match and the method 
of attaching to book. Fine grade of silk cord is used 
for connecting the book-mark and clip. The book- 
mark is hammered by hand on edges and is made from y) 
solid copper or nickel silver, burnished and lacquered. 
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I H S is plain 


stamped. No 
35c Each hand painting on 


this book mark. 


Illustration is 
Design No. 100 


Illustrations Are Actual Size 


ORDER EARLY 
TO AVOID DELAY in a specially designed Gift 


Remittance Must Accompany Order Folder with plain envelope. 


Each book-mark is mounted 


DESIGNS MAY BE ASSORTED 


If design ordered is out-of-stock 
we will substitute other number 


FOR SALE BY 


THE LUTHER PRESS 


Everything in Luther League Supplies 


Design No. 300—Full Colors 
Also have Madonna Star, same size . 
Hull (Colors= Desten Nowas0 429-437 Herr Street Harrisburg, Penna. 


